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The easy way > 
to solve } 


the poison plant 
problem in your camp 


AQUA IVY* offers you a two-way plan to reduce «= 
the poison ivy and poison oak hazard to a minimum — 
and it costs you nothing 





HERE’S HOW THE PLAN WORKS 
1. PREVENTION —aaua ww ape will supply 


you, cost free, with an informative booklet entitled 
“Facts You Should Know about Poison Ivy and Poison 
Oak”. This booklet explains the poison plant hazard 
and also tells how AQUA IVY TABLETS were developed 
to provide immunity to these poisonous plants. It in- 
cludes research findings and clinical documentation. 

Send this booklet in your pre-season mailing to all 
camp parents. 


Zz RECOGNITION —aaua IVY will also send 


you, free of charge, a new “recognition” poster which 
illustrates in color the various poison plants, tells how 
to recognize them, describes how and where they 
grow. Thus any of your campers who are still suscep- 
tible (because they have not taken AQUA IVY TABLETS) 
can learn to avoid contact with poison plants. 

Exhibit this poster conspicuously where all your 
campers will see it. 
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HERE’S ALL YOU DO 


Just fill out the attached coupon, indicating the quantity 
of booklets you need for mailing to parents and the num- 
ber of posters you plan to display at your camp. And tell 
us where you want this material shipped. 


*WHAT IS AQUA IVY? 


SYNTEX CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Aqua Ivy is a tablet that provides remarkably SPSS SE SUES, Haw York 6, 06... 


effective protection-from-within against poison ivy 
and poison oak. Taken before the poison plant sea- 
son starts, AQUA IVY TABLETS can give your campers Booklets 
season-long immunity to all forms of poison ivy, Posters 

and poison oak. Clinically tested and proven effec- Ship to: 

tive, AQUA IVY TABLETS have received seals of 
approval from Good Housekeeping, McCall’s and 
Parents Magazine. AQUA IVY TABLETs are available Address: 

at your local pharmacy. City and State: 


Please rush us the following quantities of AQUA IVY 
booklets and posters: 














Campname: , 











Director’s Name: 














CENTRALIZE 


your food preparation 


and SAVE MONEY 
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Vacuum Insulated 
Carrier - Dispensers 


@ Greatest Durability 
@ Highest Permanent 
Thermal Efficiency 
@ Unequaled Sanitation 
innit i 


Stainless 
Steel 





SERVED THRU 
A FAUCET 


ANY HOT OR cOLD ALL BEVERAGES 
BEVERAGE EXCEPT MILK INCLUDING MILK ° 
Eliminate Costiy Duplication Of Equip- 
ment, Labor And Space By Adopting The 
“AerVoiD-Central Kitchen System” 


Serve Food or Beverages piping Hot 
or refreshingly Cold to any number of 
people, at any number of locations, any 
distance, with Portable “AerVoiDs” — 
Their permanently efficient VACUUM- 
INSULATION does not settle, shrink 
or deteriorate. It provides a positive 
“Safeguard” against insanitary leak- 


wa age, because it re- 
LL COMPLIANce 


quires Air-Tight 
Construction of 

fWith Sanitary Construction 

[Requirements (Ordinance 


the Greatest Dur- 
ability — Specify 
And Code Pub. No. 37)/ “AorVoiD” to be 
' 'o) ae i, | nee Sure! 
PUBLIC HEALTH 
_ SERVICE 4 @ Highest In Quality 
—" @ Lowest In Cost 


Write for FREE Literature Kit CM-23 


Vacuum Can Co. 
19 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago 12, Ill., U.S.A. 
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SEE HOW YOUR CAMP 

CAN PARTICIPATE IN 

THIS NATIONAL PROMOTION 
OF CAMPING 


Free booklets on the fun and adventure of camping 
available for your direct mail program! 


Kool-Aid, with the help of the American Camping Association, 
has developed a nation-wide contest which starts April 3rd. 
The winning boys and girls will receive $200 toward a stay at 
the camp of their choice. Through the contest, camping will be 
featured as never before on TV, in Life magazine and news- 
papers—reaching millions of boys, girls and parents. 

As an ACA member you can share in this big camping promo- 
tion. Kool-Aid has prepared a colorful 6-page booklet on the 
benefits of camping which you can use in mailings to prospec- 
tive campers. It is available free, in quantity, and can be im- 
printed with your camp’s name. This involves no indorsement 
on your part. 

Four pages of the booklet tell the advantages of camping in 
a new and interesting story form. The last 2 describe the 
Kool-Aid $50,000 Contest and include an entry blank. All 
contestants do is tell in 25 words or less why they want to go to 
camp. 160 grand prize winners will be able to go to the camp 
of their choice. Order your supply of free booklets today! 
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KOOL-AID TO CONTRIBUTE UP TO *10,000 
TO THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION! 


For each of the first 200,000 Kool-Aid envelopes sent 
to the contest, General Foods, makers of Kool-Aid, 
will contribute 5¢ to the ACA toward its vital 5-year 
program to achieve the highest level of leadership in 
organized camping. By participating in this program 
you are helping to accomplish the goal of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association. 
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1GO'TO 
CAMP 


A STORY OF SUMMER CAMPING 


by Steve Thompson, the father of a camper Mig 


(CAMP IMPRINT) 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Send to American Camping Association 
Martinsville, Indiana 


l’ll be glad to include the booklet ‘‘I Go TO CAMP’’ 
in my mailing plans. Please send copies 


Name 

Title 

Camp 

Address 
City ———_ 


KOOL-AID 1S A REGISTERED TRADEMARK OF GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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BOOKS FOR BETTER 





Buying Food for Your Camp 

By Agnes C. 
versity 
_ # 

This 1959 revision of Food Mar- 
keting Leaflet 10 has been made avail- 
able without charge to any national 
camping organization in reasonable 
quantities. Orders should be sent to: 
Mailing Room, Dept. of Extension 
Teaching and Information, Stone 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

The bulletin is planned to help 
you with the wise selection of food 
for camp. It starts with a review of 
the basic daily food needs and pro- 


Foley, Cornell Uni- 
Extension Service, Ithaca, 


ceeds through menu planning and 
marketing information. Some quan- 
tity recipes and food preparation hints 
are given. 


Developing Camp Sites 
and Facilities 

Association Press, 291 
New York 7, $3.50. 

To be published this month, this 
handbook is mainly the result of work 
done at the First National Consulta- 
tion of YMCA Camping by seven 
study committees. 

It was developed to assist those re- 
sponsible for planning and develop- 
ing camps. Chapters cover: Proce- 
dures in Developing a Camp Project 
or Services; Layout of Camp Proper- 
ty; Living Quarters for Campers and 
Staff; Program Facilities; Kitchen 
Layout; Waterfront Layout and Fa- 


Broadway, 


cilities; Layouts and Practices for 
Health, Sanitation; Maintenance. 

The handbook employs a check list 
method so that readers can keep a 
record of their study and procedure 
at their own camps. 

The book’s purpose is to serve as 
a guide, to show good procedure, to 
share the experience of other camp 
operators, and to relate procedures to 
local conditions. 


The Survival Book 

By Nesbitt, Pond and Allen, D. 
Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 120 Alexan- 
der St., Princeton, N. J., $7.50. 

Here is a manual covering survival 
under all conceivable climatic condi- 
tions. Opening chapters discuss man’s 
physical make-up and survival needs. 
Succeeding ones cover. specific cli- 
mates and rescue facilities. 
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Trail Packets* and Other 


Camp Foods 


Products with a proud and respected tradition—now produced 


for you in a sparkling new plant located in Elk Grove Village, 





a suburb of Chicago. From our Village kitchens to yours, 
like 


smooth and satisfying instant desserts, different tender gelatine 


old favorites our true fruit-flavored beverage bases, 


Om ee ee we ew 
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desserts, distinctive Cake Craft® Mixes! Revolutionary new 
products, too: TRAIL PACKETS, for instance, the original 


trail-side specialty that added a new term to the camper’s 











@p Now Ready and Yours 
for the Asking! 


/ 1960 Camp Foods 
Digest 

/ Portion Control Table; 

/ Trail Packet Brochure 

/ Samples to Directors 
and Dieticians 


vocabulary! When next in Chicago, come see us! In the 


meantime we’d love to hear from you! 


AD. SEIDEL & SON INC. 


2323 Pratt Boulevard, Elk Grove Village, Illinois 
Eastern Branch: 42 Lispenard St., N. Y. 13, N.Y. 
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METALS 

FELT 

CORK 

MOSAICS 
LOOPERS 
WOODEN ITEMS 
STICK CRAFT 
CANDLE MAKING 
LEATHER KITS 
TOOLS 

PLASTIC EMBEDDING 
ETC. 


Of Course, 


e from:.... 


CLEVELAND GRAFTS 


COMPANY 


4707 Euclid Avenue 5832 Chicago Avenue 4 East 16th Street 
Cleveland 3, Ohio Chicago 51, Ill. New York 3, N.Y. 


1960 REFERENCE BOOK FREE FOR THE ASKING 


2 
Where Can You Get 
Everything For Your 


CRAFT Program 











ATTSMTION 
CAMP DIRECTORS 


Do you serve fruit drinks at your camp? 
If so, we can offer you Bases containing 
a generous amount of fruit juices (which 
make non-carbonated drinks). Your total 


cost is only 5¢ a quart. 


A FULL LINE OF DELICIOUS, REFRESHING FLAVORS 


Orange / Pineapple-Orange 


Lemon-Lime/Concord Grape / Fruit Punch 


Write us for EZE-QORANGE 
~~ ff COMPANY, inc. 


information 


FRANKLIN & ERIE STS., CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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LETTERS FROM READERS 





Ideas Worth Sharing 

Many program and administrative 
ideas are worth sharing and can be 
expressed in short paragraphs. Would 
it be feasible for CM to run a “Share 
the Idea” column, serving as a clear- 
ing house for such material? 

Many camp programs are “project 
centered.” Might a “Project of the 
Month” series be feasible, emphasiz- 
ing possible nature craft projects? 

Do readers know of any Sections 
regularly or irregularly publishing 
camping program materials? 

Dr. F. Gordon 
Camp Adventure 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


CM's editors feel that a “Share the 
Idea” column is a good idea. We hope 
our readers will send in ideas for it, 
and other suggestions. 


Kitchen Posters 

Here is my answer for Joshua Lieb- 
erman’s problem of kitchen posters: 
(see Camping Magazine, Nov. 1959, 
p. 3.) 

The Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., offers numerous colorful post- 
ers at low prices (mostly S¢ to 25¢ 
each) in its free catalog of posters 
#PL 81. The Basic Seven Chart (10¢ 
each) is especially attractive and in- 
formative (No. A77.707:F87.) 

Jim Walker 
Decatur, IIl. 


Styro-Foam Docks? 

I have been seeking to learn of 
any camps that started using Styro- 
Foam for their regular dock lay-outs. 
If any camps have started to use 
Styro-Foam docks, I would appre- 
ciate hearing from them with reports 
on their experience. Since the use of 
Styro-Foam for waterfront equipment 
is so new, there is apparently very 
little experience recorded. I would 
appreciate help on this. 

Joseph Kruger, Director 
Camp Mah-Kee-Nac 
Lenox, Mass. 


CM has contacted manufacturers 
for information on this. Perhaps camp 
directors who have installed Styro- 
Foam docks will write in, telling of 
their experience.—Ed. 


50 Year Membership 
According to your records, it would 


JANUARY 1960 
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Burkay Camp Water Heaters 
are available in a full range 
of sizes and recovery ca- 
pacities. Choose the storage- 
type or coil-type model 
which best fits your needs. 
All models approved for 
safety and efficiency by the 
American Gas Association. 
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.a better way 


International Div., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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1 Gentlemen: Please send me information on the complete line of 
Burkay Camp Water Heaters. 
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Surkay: 


CAMP WATER HEATERS 
Fi every hot utarerneed [ 


There are many precautions which you must 
take to protect the health of your campers, and 
none is more important than 180° sanitizing hot 
water for your dishware rinse. 


There’s really no reason to be without an 
adequate supply of clean hot water, when it’s 
so easy (and so economical) to install a Burkay 
wherever hot water is needed. Burkay Camp 
Water Heaters offer big performance in a unit 
that’s compact enough to fit most anywhere. 
They’re gas-fired, completely automatic, amen 
on all gases including LP. 


Get full information from your A. O. Smith 
Burkay Distributor, or use the attached coupon. 





A. O. Smith Corporation 
Permaglas Division, Dept. CM-160 
Kankakee, Illinois 
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Address 


Zone... .State 
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You get total participation in your 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 
with Gree Haruard Kit Jor Gold Medal 


HARVARD TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 


Jo. . email 


co. 
HARVARD TABLE TENNIS 


Gentlemen: 
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HARVARD 


Talle Tennis Ca. 
60 Stale St., Boston,Mas4. 





appear that Camp Wigwam and ACA 
were born the same year. 

I wonder if there are any others 
beside myself whose active member- 
ship in ACA extends over the last 50 
consecutive years. In fact, I should 
like ever so much to learn of our 
members who are now and have been 
active camp directors continuously 
during the last half-century. It would 
be nice to invite them to a get-together 
meeting of the oldest old-timers as 
part of our 50th Anniversary program 
at Camp Wigwam this coming sum- 
mer. 

Arnold M. Lehman 
Camp Wigwam 
Harrison, Me. 


Use of Copper Sulfate 

[I have reviewed the “Handbook of 
Camp Maintenance” by Alan A. Na- 
thans and published by Association 
Press One statement could be 
dangerous if followed literally. That is 
a recommendation to use copper sul- 
fate in water lines. I have correspond- 
ed with the publisher and the author 
and find that the intention was to 
recommend the use of this poison only 
in the sewerage system. But the in- 
ference in the text is that it be used 
in the water system. While it is not 
likely that one of our camp directors 
would follow these directions, the pos- 
sibility of danger is nonetheless there, 
so they should be warned against it. 

When water lines that have been 
drained and disconnected are put back 
into service in the spring, it is good 
practice to disinfect them with a chlo- 
rine solution. The use of copper sul- 
fate (blue vitriol) in sewerage lines is 
not recommended. It is, however, 
quite effective in controlling algae in 
lakes and ponds, but even there, it 
needs to be used under carefully con- 
trolled conditions. 

The book also recommends use of 
chemicals in septic tank systems. This 
practice is not recommended, as the 
resulting effluent may severely damage 
the soil structure and cause accelerat- 
ed clogging, even though some tem- 
porary relief may be obtained. Clean- 
ing septic tanks when necessary, or 
increasing their capacity or that of ul- 
timate drainage facilities, are the only 
effective remedies when systems do 
not function properly. 

Julian Salomon, Director 

Planning and Construction Sec. 

Camping Division 

Girl Scouts of the USA 
JANUARY 1960 





Yogi Bear says— 
“A neat treat—all ready to eat— 
puts more scamper in the camper” 


p ~@ TRANSLATION: 
® Kellogg’s individual packages are tidy 
= and simple to serve—fit right into the 


camp routine. 


They’re America’s favorite cereals—the 
ones the kids like best and eat most of 
at home. 


From the good grain nourishment in 
Kellogg’s cereals kids receive the energy 
they need to get the most out of camp life. 


Yogi might have added that there are 
13 different cereals to choose from; and 
that you always know just how much 
each portion costs. 


(14,000,000 kids watch Yogi Bear for 
Kellogg’s on the Huckleberry Hound T'V 
show each week.) 


FREE—post cards and food-service memos. 
| Your Kellogg salesman has free 
picture post cards your campers 
can send home. Ask him for 
| Kellogg’s food-service memos, 
S$ = | too—a wonderful aid in meal 
J | planning. 





New Kellogg's 
Corn Flake Crumbs 


Bright golden granules of 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
ready for instant use in 
crumbing, coating, extend- 
ing, topping and goodness 
knows what all. New crisp- 
ness! New flavor! New 
golden color! In 5-lb. bags, 
6 to the case. 
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“The best to you each morning’ 


© Hanna-Barbera Prod. 


OF BATTLE CREEK 
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Some camps seem to have no difficulty filling 
their quotas. 

It’s the old story of 1) a good product; 2) 
packaged properly; 3) offered to people who 
want to buy and can buy. 

We can help with #3. That’s our specialty. 
We’ll introduce you to more than 1,300,000 
families. Everywhere. Higher-income fami- 
lies who make a point of sending their chil- 
dren to camp... who make a point of refer- 
ring to The New York Times Magazine Camp 
Directory. Because they have confidence in 
The Times and the advertising it carries. 


% 


ARALNENTS! 


We’ve been bringing parents and camp direc- 
tors together for many years. And for many 
years, camp directors have used more adver- 
tising linage in The New York Times than 
in all other magazines combined. They know 
it gets results. 

If you aren’t already using The New York 
Times Magazine Camp Directory, get all the 
facts now. 


The New York Cimes Magazine 


Camp Advertising Department, Times Square, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


JANUARY 1960 














Part III 


TOMORROW'S CHILDREN 
Camping’s Golden Challenge 


What Will They Be Like ? 


Camping Magazine's series, ““Tomorrow’s Children — 
Camping’s Golden Challenge,” has discussed in the No- 
vember and December issues the questions camping faces 
in finding future campsites and in determining the kind 
of camps children should have. This part of our series 
marking ACA’s 50th Anniversary examines perhaps the 
most basic and complex question of all — the children. 

What will tomorrow’s children be like? We hear reports 
on one hand that they will be physically stronger, taller 
and healthier. Then we hear that our over-civilized living 
is causing our youth to be less physically fit. We read, in 
an Associated Press report from Washington, D. C. on 
Nov. 8, 1959, that, “Children from nine to twelve years 


$ 


By Erma T. Meyerson 
Assoc. Professor, Graduate School of 
Social Work, Univ. of Pittsburgh 


HERE ARE those who believe tomorrow’s children 

will be beset with problems our present generation 
cannot even visualize. The prophets of gloom throw up 
their hands and warn us that our world is irrevocably 
headed down the road to total destruction. We are told 
it is only a matter of time until atomic warfare reduces 
us all to a completely brutalized, unrecognizable species 
of mankind and there is little or no point in vainglorious 
attempts to analyze the present or plan for the future. 

It is more dramatic to predict gloom and destruction. 
However, all of us are committed, by virtue of the fact 
we are engaged in camping and working with young 
people, to identify those things which hold a promise 
for a secure future. An inherent part of our job is the 
acceptance of responsibility for the future. We are at- 
tempting to contribute to each camper’s personality 
growth so he will be better equipped to cope with the 
adult world in which he eventually must live. Our goals 
are described in phrases such as “character building,” 
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of age show greater nervousness and have more fears, 
anxieties and worries these days than in other years.” 

Our educators report that youngsters are seeking first 
security and hesitate to experiment and to adventure. 
According to many, our present society exerts great pres- 
sure upon its members to conform to patterns designed to 
fit the average man. 

Erma Meyerson examines some of these trends and their 
significance to camping. Fred Rogers, in this month's 
After Taps column also discusses camping’s role in work- 
ing with young people. 

Part IV, in the February issue, will discuss ACA’s con- 
tributions to Tomorrow’s Children. 


“personality growth” and “developing leadership.” It is 
ludicrous to assume that we can design programs and 
plan activities which actually do this without first asking: 
“Character for what? . . . Leadership to do what kinds 
of things? . . . And in what kind of a world?” 

Either we abandon our job or we must take a calculated 
risk and use future predictions as the basis for construc- 
tive planning. We must exert considerable time and effort 
to gain an understanding of the significant trends in our 
society today. These will determine, at least in part, the 
nature of tomorrow’s child and the world in which he 
will live. 


The current American scene is characterized by a rate 
of social change that makes us spin with its velocity. 
Most of us live and adapt to the day-to-day ramifications 
of these broad changes with only minimal thought for 
the long-range future. In camping a good deal of our 
attention is directed to present and immediate demands. 
As we move from a food budget to installation of a septic 
tank and then to preparation of a flyer for parents, we 
may easily become submerged in a sea of daily minutiae 





—Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund. 


In the camp setting, a child should have the opportunity 
to live and learn with people who are “different.” 


and have little time or energy left over for a concern 
about something as elusive as social trends and predictions. 
How, then, may we devote ourselves to intelligent plan- 
ning for future needs of our campers? 

The assumption that we can or should adopt the role 
of a social philosopher is neither realistic nor desirable. 
Fortunately, we are not called upon to pioneer in making 
predictions about the future world and its inhabitants. 
Trained observers already have ferreted out and analyzed 
a pattern in current social phenomena. They have studied 
the influence current trends may have upon the character 
and makeup of our people. The findings of these social 
scientists are available to us and will prove highly useful 
in thinking about the future direction of the camping 
movement. 

Several fields, with objectives closely allied to camping’s, 
are engaged in consideration of the implications overall 
social trends have for their specific settings. A number 
of our own colleagues also are doing this kind of prac- 
tical thinking. They, along with educators and youth 
workers, are carrying out exciting, new experiments which 
question whether today’s philosophy and methods will 
prove adequate as preparation for living in tomorrow’s 
world. 

As one examines the social trends in America today, 
a somewhat frightening picture emerges. At first glance, 
what is taking place in urban development, industry or 
elementary education may seem _ unrelated. However, 
when considered together, these changes in our society 
prove similar. They have the same effect upon the per- 
sonalities of the people involved. Whether we look at 
the content of mass communication, the growth of suburbs 
or the increase in commercial recreation, we see that each 
and all of these trends carry the same influence. They 
all exert a pressure upon people to conform, to regiment, 
and to accept stereotyped ideas with a resultant lessening 
of the value placed on the individual. 


The impact of a concerted social pressure toward con- 
formity can be better understood if we look at specific, 
illustrative social trends and examine their influence upon 
personality. I have selected population growth and the 
suburban movement for more intensive consideration, al- 
though I might just as readily have chosen commercial 
recreation, the néw emphasis on science, or a variety of 
other social phenomena. 

Any of the recent social trends have been so publicized 
that one has an easy familiarity with much that has been 
said and written about them. It comes as no news to us 
that population has soared. As camping people, we have 
had practice in applying statistical predictions through our 
anticipation of increased camp enrollments. However, the 
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implications of this trend are far greater than a simple 
problem in arithmetic. 

An increase in camp capacity through addition of 
cabins and beds is only a meager beginning. If we explore 
further into the meaning of population growth in our 
country, we see it has necessitated a change in education 
methods. In some classrooms, John Dewey has had to 
bow out in favor of closed circuit television. Of necessity, 
we Shall witness an increased amount of regimentation in 
public education. Many school systems are making a 
conscientious effort to separate the gifted or the slow child 
from the group, with the intent of specializing his educa- 
tion. But, the majority of children fall within the range 
of “normal,” for whom little individualization has been 
planned. 

Overall education will be geared, we are told, to the 
most effective means of providing more knowledge to 
more students in a shorter period of time. Optimistically, 
these objectives will meet the demands of a society in a 
survival race with a stiff competitor. However, in so 
doing there will be a diminished emphasis on the needs 
of the so-called average child. This leaves a gap in the 
life experience of a great many of our growing children 
which can be ignored only at great social cost. The fate 
of being reduced to a number among many, all with a 
production demand measured through achievement tests, 
has the effect of de-personalizing the student. He can no 
longer value himself as an individual except as he can 
meet an arbitrary standard set by others. He is robbed 
of an appreciation of his uniqueness and a sense of his 
personal worth. If schools can no longer afford to concern 
themselves with the personality development and individ- 
ual enrichment of each child, other institutions, directly 
affecting growing youngsters, must take up the slack. 

We see the same sort of influence on personality op- 
erating when we turn our attention to what seems to be 
a very different development in our society—the growth 
of suburban communities. The rapid spread of this rela- 
tively new pattern of living is currently a common subject 
for both the most profound sociological dissertations and 
popular novels and movies. We have read of the difficul- 
ties of urban living and understand how people are forced 
to move, seeking an escape from aerial impurities, con- 
gestion, crime and tension. Unhappily, the escape route 
has created problems that may be more subtle but are 
equally as devastating as those from which they fled. 

A careful look at these new residential developments 
shows that they follow a pattern. Many of our suburbs 
are the product of a real-estate effort to promote tract 
homes. Consequently, around the periphery of a modern 
city we see a scattering of settlements, each with a number 
of homes varying only in superficial details and standing 
on meagerly landscaped uniform-sized lots. The pretense 
at individuality is thin and no one really doubts that they 
are designed for people who want the same things because 
they have like tastes, similar incomes and families that 
fall into the same general age and size categories. All 
too often the occupants also have a common religious 
and racial background. This assures almost everyone con- 
cerned that their children will grow up in a clean, healthy 
atmosphere uncontaminated by either physical hazards 
or the psychological threat of encountering something 
different. 

I do not mean to imply that such a state of affairs 
consciously is sought out by all or even most people who 
move to suburbs. But the result of living among a homo- 
geneous group in which all members have similar values 
and practice the same code of behavior is that their 
children see little else and have a very limited choice in 
the models after which they pattern themselves. 
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One way emerges as the right way and the individual 
who deviates is labeled peculiar, if not wrong. Thus again 
we see a social climate that discourages a child from 
exploring many ideas and testing different values. “Getting 
along” or “adjusting” is the primary group goal and the 
individual who moves fastest is the one who follows the 
established road. 


Conformity and compliance is the keynote of our times. 
Most trends in our society are moving in a direction 
which encourages the submergence of individuality and 
a loss of a sense of personal identity. The future shadow 
is all too clear; as a nation we stand to gain from the 
efficiency and exactitude of regimentation but as a people 
we will suffer an equivalent loss in the spontaneity and 
creativity of the individual. 

As camping people dedicated to youth work, we must 
ask: “What about the child who will be the product of 
this social environment? How can we best contribute to 


Herald Tribune Fresh Air Fund. 


As society encourages conformity, counselors should give 
campers the chance to display their individual worth. 


his healthy emotional growth?” One _ personality factor 
remains relatively constant throughout life—the universal 
need for a sense of personal worth. Regardless of what 
sort of brave, new world people find themselves inhabiting, 
humans will continue to strive for experiences that allow 
them to achieve a sense of accomplishment, to be secure 
in the feeling that they possess unique qualities which 
make them capable of contributing in their own fashion. 
We are witnessing the growth of a social climate in which 
the individual has less support and fewer avenues open 
for establishing himself as a person. Experiences in 
school, on the playground and in front of the TV screen 
will become increasingly more limiting in terms of the 
possibilities they offer the child to explore his interests 
and develop his creative impulses. If this is so, the child 
who comes to us from a mass-focused society will have 
a far greater need for self-fulfiliment. 

The camp director confronted with this situation will, 
I hope, always have a choice in how he meets it. He may 
elect to move with the times and organize his camp in a 
way that allows him to serve greater numbers through 
increased capacity and emphasis upon mass activities. It 
will not be too difficult for him to determine the pre- 
vailing values in the society and act accordingly. The 
camp program can offer all children an opportunity to 
perfect, within their limits, those skills which their social 
group has said are important. 

There are obvious rewards in this approach. The con- 
forming parent may have a real appreciation for the 
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camp that reinforces his efforts in child-raising and may 
be deeply grateful that Johnny comes home a better 
golfer and has learned the rudiments of social dancing. 

But the camp is called upon to serve another function; 
while one ear remains open to the demands of current 
social values, the other must be attuned to the need for 
enriching life and encouraging new ideas. 

There is a second choice. The camp director can con- 
sider his responsibility as something beyond the imme- 
diate demands of society. He may feel that camp program 
must provide compensation for lessening of individual 
stimulation in other social and educational institutions. 

A creative camp can meet this demand by holding fast 
to its policy of small group activity and use of an individ- 
ual approach. We need not be unduly impressed by num- 
bers; camper-counselor ratios can be set to allow the 
needs of the individual child to determine programming. 

Activities which require team participation or the de- 
velopment of social skills will continue to have value and 
a place in camp program, but they must be carefully 
balanced by an informal approach offering the choice of 
a variety of more individually-oriented activities. When 
we help one child find satisfaction through serving as the 
camp news announcer, another to gain status through 
dissecting a snake and a third to shine in writing a skit 
for campfire night, we counteract the effects of a social 
pressure which demands that all strive to be proficierit 
in the same areas. When we have a staff that recognizes 
the importance to a child of an adult who will sit and 
talk with him about how he can pursue his interest in 
clay-modeling, we mitigate against his being lost in the 
crowd. With imaginative leadership, seeds can be planted 
which may carry over and grow into a meaningful life 
experience. 

All of this may seem an overwhelming task. There is 
always the danger that a person engaged in an active, 
demanding field such as camping will get lost while 
evolving a philosophy that extends into the future. We 
all know camp directors who can recite high-sounding 
goals while continuing to operate a camp that is utterly 
lacking in creativeness. 

The job of designing for the future must be rooted in 
the present. Changing or altering camp programs to 
better meet anticipated needs is a process we begin where 
we are and move to where we ultimately hope to go. 
There are no crash programs for educating camp staffs. 

Ideas and methods must be introduced slowly. To com- 
mit a camp staff to a highly individualized approach 
means to train, to demonstrate and to supervise in the 
all-important “how.” It implies painstaking trial and error, 
slow growth of counselor skills and development of a 
general critical attitude that leads to self-improvement. 

This is a challenge to camp directors that goes con- 
siderably beyond philosophical musing. It is a challenge 
that is threatening and, at times, seems almost too de- 
manding, but it is based on stark reality. We have said 
we are in business to contribute to the development of 
young people. The world of tomorrow promises to be an 
exacting one and those institutions, including summer 
camps, which profess to help in preparing youth to meet 
these demands must measure up or they will fail to make 
any meaningful contribution to the social scene. 


PART IV OF "TOMORROW'S CHILDREN— 
CAMPING'S GOLDEN CHALLENGE" 


will appear next month. 





Have You Tried “Spelunking’’? 


By John Seeger 
Director, Camp Killooleet 


OR A NUMBER of summers 

now, several counselors at our 
camp plus many of the boys and 
girls have become interested in ex- 
ploring caves, or “spelunking.” There 
are not many caves in Vermont, and 
none are large. However, searching 
for their small entrances lost in the 
woods high up on the sides of hills 
and then exploring them carefully be- 
came a focus for many of our hikes 
and overnights. Campers started a 
“caving club” to do the initial under- 
ground exploring. They blazed trails 
to the entrances, wrote descriptions, 
photographed, and learned about 
limestone formations, geology and hy- 
drography. 

As camp director, I was enthusias- 
tic and drove several trips each sea- 
son to oversee techniques, judgement 
and safety precautions used. I was 
particularly delighted that boys who 
shied away from physical aggression 
or were not good at competitive 
games proved their daring here. They 
coped with the dark, holes that had 
to be squirmed through and fear of 
rock collapse. 

Cliff-climbing and rope techniques 
had to be studied and used. Knots 
had to be learned and used. The 
outings also led to examinations of 
insect life, rock temperature, air, 
groundwater, processes of erosion, 
fossils, qualities of stone and bats. In 
addition, there was the feeling of 
comradeship that adventurers have 
developed. Each camper admired 
himself and each of the others for 
the way a challenge had been met. 

With the assistance of the National 
Speliological Society’s literature and 
professional suggestions, we develop- 
ed a disciplined and relaxed routing 
in entering caves. Caves are danger- 
ous. Loosely piled rocks, slippery 
slopes, drops, confusion in passages, 
possibility of becoming wedged in, 
panicking, dead air, flooding, not to 
mention tetanus, rabid bats, had to be 
considered. One never takes a chance 
in a cave any more than one does 
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when camping in the wilderness. We 
worked out the following rules: 

The camp was informed what caves 
were to be explored and told plan- 
ned time of return. 

Permission to explore the cave was 
obtained from the owner of the prop- 
erty. 

Hard hats, old warm clothing and 
tough hiking shoes were worn by all. 

Each individual carried his own 
two sources of light—and candles and 
matches. 

An exploring group was best at a 
half dozen people; later groups could 
be a dozen or more. 

Voices were kept low. Messages 
were repeated up and down the line. 

The counselor always led. Another 
experienced camper brought up the 
rear. 

Side trips had to be okayed, bud- 
dies assigned. Report was waited for 
by all. 

In repelling, prussiking, even chim- 
neying any height, a safety rope was 
belayed. 

In free rock-climbing, three points 
of contact with rock were always 
kept. This means only one foot or 
hand groped for a new hold at a 
time. 

Nothing was taken from the cave, 


and nothing left in it. If possible, it 
was left in better shape than found, 
like a campsite. 

The owner was thanked when all 
were Safely out. 


The leader of the trip further saw 
that he took with him certain equip- 
ment, much of which was left at the 
cave entrance for emergency use. It 
included: 

All available directions to find the 
cave. 

A topographical map and, if pos- 
sible, a geological map and detailed 
highway map. 

Nylon safety rope (%-inch) and 
manila climbing rope (%-inch) are 
good for two seasons. 

Candles and matches for all. 

Shovel, geology hammer, thermome- 
ter, compass. 

Measuring string (knotted at yard 
intervals,) pencils and paper for 
mapping. 

A squirt can to blaze trail with 
paint. 

First Aid Kit and blanket. 

Lunch. 


Gradually we learned of more and 
more caves. We talked to old farm- 
ers about caves. Old gazetteers, old 
inhabitants and kids who lived in the 
area were helpful. We found that the 
National Speliological Society (Mrs. 
Dorothy E. Kincaid, 203 Virginia 
Hills Ave., Alexandria, Va.) would 
supply us with descriptions of all 
caves they knew of in the locality. 
They put us in touch with local cav- 
ing groups and individuals. 

Our group adopted the name of 
Killooleet Independent Speliological 
Society (KISS.) We assembled all 
our findings with pictures, maps, di- 
rections to find, plus accounts we 
thought reliable about another 30 
caves in the state. The camp published 
this information as “Caves in Ver- 
mont’’—the first authoritative survey 
of its kind in our state. To date we 
have sold almost enough copies to 
repay our investment and we have 
passed along our excitement in ad- 
venturing on a new frontier to many. 
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Offered by Swimming Pools 


By Bob Baird 
Paddock of Texas Inc. 


N MANY CAMPS the “ol? swim- 
min’ hole” is being replaced or 
supplemented by the modern swim- 
ming pool. There are many reasons 
for this swing from natural to man- 
made water facilities. To begin with, 
filtered and chemically treated pool 
water is often far more healthful. Its 
purity can exceed that of drinking 
water. In addition water temperature 
can be evenly controlled to assure 
head to toe comfort of swimmers. 
Pool water is perfectly clear and 
bathers can be easily observed be- 
neath the surface. Last but not least, 
rescue of a swimmer in distress can 
be made by a lifeguard from the clos- 
est side of the pool. 

Teaching swimming skills can be 
considerably easier in a pool. Uni- 
form depth and firm footing help to 
eliminate beginners’ fear of the 
water. The pool sides offer security 
of dry land only an arm’s length 
away from chin deep uneasiness. The 
clear filtered water builds beginners’ 
confidence and makes it easier for 
both students and instructor to ob- 
serve performance of their first un- 
even attempts. Wall gutters double as 
hand holds for practicing kicking and 
leg movements. In newer pools, where 
gutters have been replaced by surface 
skimmers, overhanging coping or 
hand rails fulfill this need. 

Teaching advantages of a _ pool 
mount as beginners progress to inter- 
mediate and advanced skills. In de- 
veloping rhythm in more complicated 
swimming styles, the pool walls, hand 
holds and water clarity become in- 
creasingly more important for prac- 
tice and observation. Windows _ be- 
neath the surface can improve in- 
struction and assure safe observation 
of under-water swimming. 

When it comes to diving, a pool 
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Teaching Advantages 


offers safety insurance against under- 
water objects, including other swim- 
mers. Any instructor will agree that 
the execution of a dive is only a part 
of perfection and that recovery from 
the dive is equally important. This 
can be easily observed in clear pool 
water. 

When teaching life saving tech- 
niques, a pool’s clear water permits 
the instructor to give his pool-side 
class a bird’s eye view of how to 
handle a drowning victim under water 
that words alone could not describe. 

The real advantage of a swimming 
pool is not, of course, solely in these 
distinct features it affords, but in how 
you use them to best advantage. 


If you plan to teach more than one 
group at a time, it is advisable to 
segregate the different activities. Na- 
turally, beginners will be in the shal- 
lowest end of the pool making use of 
the end wall and perhaps several feet 
of side walls. This group would occu- 
py the full width of the pool and ap- 
proximately 75% of the three foot 
depth area. The shallow water will 
reduce the beginner’s fears about sub- 
merging his face in the water. Sim- 
ple push offs from the wall in this 
three foot depth will be accomplished 
with much less nervousness. Use a 
swim line with several floats stretched 
across the pool to divide beginneys 
from more advanced swimming stu- 
dents. 

The next group will be mastering 
the use of their feet. They will prob- 
ably be kicking up a_ considerable 
amount of water. It is often advisable 
to use two swim lines dividing this 
group from the beginners to prevent 
excessive splashing from entering the 
beginners’ area. Remember, brand 
new swimmers are not particularly 
fond of the water. Allow about four 
to five feet of unused water between 
the two groups. This would put the 
“kickers” in water ranging from four 


to five feet deep. The deep end of the 
pool can be used simultaneously for 
an advanced class, but not diving. 

It is recommended that diving 
classes be held independently of other 
teaching exercises. Diving distracts 
other students. In addition, diving re- 
quires a certain amount of concentra- 
tion that would be practically im- 
possible with other group activity in 
the pool. The same is true of life 
saving, which demands considerable 
verbal instruction along with demon- 
strations. 

One way to fit these singular teach- 
ing sessions into a busy pool schedule 
is during regular maintenance opera- 
tions. For example, a diving class may 
be held while routine vacuuming and 
cleaning is being performed in the 
shallow end. A life saving class can 
meet at the shallow end as the main- 
tenance man moves into deep water. 

Many swimming instructors agree 
that pool water temperature, when 
maintained at 78 degrees, is much 
more conducive to swimming. The 
student, being more comfortable, is 
considerably more attentive and 
learns more readily. Of course, heat- 
ing pool water is an additional ex- 
pense and can be an _ appreciable 
maintenance cost increase for large 
pools. However, if faster results are 
what you want then this is one way 
your pool can pay dividends. Another 
advantage afforded by heated water 
is extended daily and seasonal use of 
the pool. 


At the chance of being repetitious, 
we will mention pure, crystal-clear 
water once more. Exploit the observa- 
tion advantages it affords by enabling 
your instructors to view incorrect 
underwater movements. This feature 
alone will expedite your training pro- 
gram, add to the over-all safety of 
swimmers and eliminate the subcon- 
scious fear of the beginner as to what 
lies beneath. 
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APPLICATION FOR CAMP COUNSELING POSITION 


Name 





Home Address 


Present Address 





Age 








CHECK 


SKILLS 





) Swimming ) Riflery 


) Indian Lore ) Handicraft 
) Athletics ( ) Trail Camping 
( ) Archery ( ) Woodcraft 


What Musical Instrument do you play? 


) Horsemanship ( ) Tennis 


) Singing ( ) Golf 
) Photography ) Astronomy 


) Nature Lore ) Dramatics 








Previous Camp experience 


Salary desired for season of 8 weeks 


When available for Camp 














Colorful Posters Aid 


Counselor Recruitment 


NE OF THE BEST sources for 
camp counselors is the many 
colleges and universities who are busy 
training young people for careers in 
teaching and recreation leadership. 
Many of these college students are 
eager for camp jobs but the informa- 
tion on available counseling positions 
does not seem to reach them. Letters, 
pamphlets and notices sometimes get 
buried in a “Summer Jobs” folder or 
are lost on an overcrowded bulletin 
board. 

Merrill Durdan, director of Camp 
Conrad Weiser, YMCA Camp of 
Reading, Pa., uses an attractive poster 
for college bulletin boards. The four- 
color picture, pleasing layout, brief 
but “selling” copy are all planned to 
catch the attention of busy college 
students. 

The four-color picture is_ printed 
separately and mounted on the poster. 
Printing is in a deep brown; paper, a 
heavy card stock, is white. 


Attached reply cards, printed in 
brown on light tan, are postage-paid 
and addressed to the camp. Students 
interested in counseling jobs check 
their various skills. The cards are 
tucked into a pocket made by folding 
up 2” of the bottom of the poster 
and stapling it. Extra cards are sup- 
plied to the college placement office. 

Mr. Durdan reports that this poster 
has been successful in bringing many 
job applicants to his attention. 
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Camp CounseELine Positions 
CAMP CONRAD WEISER 


Splendid Opportunities for College Men interested in Leadership Training and Work with Boys - 


‘ CAMP CONRAD WEISER is owned and 
operated by the Y.M.C.A. of Reading, 
Pa. The Camp is located on South Moun- 
tain in Wernersville, Po. Camp family 

1 comprises 185 boys and a staff of 52 men. 
The program is complete. It is reputed to 
be one of the finest camps in America --- 

» constructed in 1948. 


» HERE IS WHAT YOU GET --- A salary 
in keeping with training and experience. 
. « « Leadership training and guidance. 
- « « Opportunity to serve boys. . The 
"Thrill" of personal service. Wholesome 
environment, . Plenty of good food and 

’ healthful living. . Friends. . A growing 
experience in human relations. 


Men of good character, sincerely 
interested in serving boys will be 
considered for employment 


PLEASE CHECK YOUR SKILLS ON APPLICATION CARD 


Salaries range from $200.00 to $400.00 for season of 8 weeks. (Board and other compensations included) 
@ Fill out Application Card and mail promptly . . . for additional information write to: 
Camp Director, Camp Conrad Weiser, Central Y.M.C. A., Reading, Penna. 
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camp menu with quantity recipes 


By Marie E. Knickrehm and Dorothy M. Proud 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


so MENU, the third in CAMPING MAGAZINE’S series, 
is a good one to use when your fresh meat delivery 
is delayed, provided, of course, you have canned corned 
beef and a beef soup base in your storeroom. In July 
or August, you should be able to buy fresh blueberries 
or peaches for dessert. Blueberries keep well and are easy 
to prepare. Peaches may be scalded and peeled several 
hours before the meal if you prevent them from dis- 
coloring by slicing the peaches directly into a thin sugar 
syrup or fruit juice. If you are going to serve the peaches 


whole, wash them carefully first to remove dirt and any 
of the spray residue that may be present. 


Menu 
Carrot, Celery and Raisin Salad 
Baked Corned Beef Hash with Catsup 
Fresh or Canned Fruit 
Peanut Butter Cookies 
Cracked Wheat Bread—Butter 
Milk 





YIELD: 50 servings 


7% qt. carrots, raw, 
shredded 
1% qt. celery, diced 


the mixture 
tbsp. sugar. 


W., “Quantity Recipes.’’) 





CARROT, CELERY AND RAISIN SALAD 


Combine salad ingredients with dressing and season 
with approximately 1 tsp. 


(Recipe from Wood, Marion A. and Harris, Katharine 


SERVING SIZE: % cup 
or 1 #10 scoop 


4% c. raisins 
2c. mayonnaise 


salt and 1 














BAKED CORN BEEF HASH 


YIELD: 50 servings SERVING SIZE: % cup 

1% qt. meat stock 
(made from soup 
base or beef extract) 

Garnish with 1/3 c. 
parsley, chopped or 1 
can pimiento strips 


9 lb. corned beef, 
canned 

9 lb. (6% qt.) potatoes, 
cooked (about 12 Ib. 
before peeling) 

1 c. onions, chopped 

% c. meat drippings or 
other fat 


1. Chop the corned beef and potatoes together. 


2. Brown the onions lightly in the meat drippings 
and add them to the meat-potato mixture. 


3. Add the meat stock. Place the mixture in baking 
pans. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.) for 30 to 45 
minutes until the mixture is heated thoroughout. 


4. Garnish with the parsley or pimiento. 


(Recipe from Wood, Marion A. and Harris, Katharine 
W., “Quantity Recipes.’’) 
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PEANUT BUTTER COOKIES 


YIELD: 10 to 12 dozen (medium size) 


2 c. peanut butter 

1% Ib. (6 c.) flour all- 
purpose 

4 tsp. soda 

1 tsp. salt 

2 tsp. vanilla 


1 lb. (2% c.) vegetable 
shortening 

15 oz. (2 c.) sugar, gran- 
ulated 

12 oz. (2 c.) sugar, 
brown, packed 

4 eggs slightly beaten 


1. Cream the shortening; add the sugar gradually, 
creaming these together until well blended. 


2. Add the eggs and beat the mixture; add the peanut 
butter. 


3. Sift the flour, soda and salt together. Add these to 
the mixture; stir until all are well blended. 


4. Stir in the vanilla. Shape the dough into small 
balls and place them on a greased baking sheet. 
Flatten with a fork until the cookies are %-in. thick. 
Bake at 375° F. for about 12 minutes. Loosen the 
cookies from the pan while still warm. 


(Recipe from Wood, Marion A. and Harris, Katharine 
W., “Quantity Recipes.”) 
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How Your Counselors 


Can Earn College Credit 


QO YOU WANT to add content 
to your pre-camp training ses- 
sions? Would you be interested in 
having a college faculty man at your 
training program as a resource per- 
son? Would your staff (especially col- 
lege students) be interested in having 
college credits for their work at your 
camp for the summer? 

We have been concerned with 
these same problems. Through the co- 
operation of the YMCA and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, we are now 
offering a two-credit Sociology 
Course, entitled “Small Group Pro- 
cesses,” aS a part of the pre-camp 
training program for camp staff. 

A professor from the University 
conducts this phase of the training 
program at the camp site. The course 
is designed to sensitize camp leader- 
ship to the functions and make-up of 
groups, recognizing leadership, cliques 
and factions, and -help the leadership 
with insight into the role and function 
of analysis and evaluation. This con- 
tent is quite important to the camp 
director responsible for staff and 
counselor training. 


Why we have university coopera- 
tion—The question of the need for 
university cooperation on the camp 


By Robert W. Harlan 
Assistant General Secretary 
Milwaukee County YMCA 


counselor's training course was well 
answered by a member of the Camp 
Committee who stated: “We are try- 
ing to upgrade our counseling stand- 
ards and know of no better way to do 
an adequate training job... we 
think the University can assist us to 
do this top-level training.” 

Obviously, there are other reasons 
for academic assistance in counselor 
training. They include: 

A faculty instructor adds resource 
to the training staff. 

College students needing summer- 
school work can consider summer 
employment and get course credits 
at the same time, thereby making 
available a source for leadership re- 
cruitment. 

Many school teachers would be 
available for counseling jobs but must 
periodically take two or three credits 
to keep their teaching credential from 
expiring. Again, this creates another 
source of adequate, mature leaders. 

College students, the largest source 
of leadership, respect academic ac- 
creditation. A counselor training 
course with college credits enhances, 
as it rightly should, the concept of 
the camp in the minds of students. 

Students need course work. Having 
it offered through a camp is a real 


fringe benefit in the student’s frame 
of reference. 


Developing the project—Most aca- 
demic institutions have a policy of 
cooperation with community groups 
and are eager to make their resources 
available to all. A number of uni- 
versities have aggressively established 
continuing education programs, en- 
couraging community participation. 
Others have an extension division or 
department which has the responsibil- 
ity of establishing and _ directing 
courses on or off campus for a 
broader participation in the academic 
life of the college. It is important to 
understand that, in most cases, the 
camp director will be enthusiastically 
received by the college or university 
when they are approached to help in 
the establishment of a counselor train- 
ing course. 

The steps taken by the Milwaukee 
YMCA were these. We first devel- 
oped within the staff and committee 
a commitment to conduct this course 
at least as an experiment. The pro- 
posal for University cooperation was 
discussed at length with the Milwau- 
kee staff and Camp Committee before 
the University was approached. The 
rationale for academic accreditation 
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was spelled out at this point and the 
“vo ahead” was given the camp di- 
rector to approach the University. 

An appointment was made with the 
head of the Sociology-Anthropology 
Department at the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee campus where the 
proposal was explained and discussed. 
At this point, we discovered the en- 
thusiasm of the University for ex- 
tension work and an eagerness for co- 
operation was indicated. 

Before talking with university offi- 
cials, you should be ready to answer 
the following questions: 

|. Why are you interested in aca- 
demic credit for your training course? 

2. What content material do you 
expect to cover? 

3. What grade level are the ma- 
jority of your staff? 

4. When will the course be offered? 

5. Are you prepared (or is your 
staff prepared) to pay the registration 
fee? 

6. What is the minimum number of 
students you expect to have? 

Some of the questions we asked 
the University were: 

|. Does the University 
policy of extension work? 


have a 


2. Does the University have an in- 
structor qualified to do the job we 
had outlined? 

3. Are the tuition fees within our 
range? Are there other expenses we 
would have to budget? 

4. Could they supply an instructor 
to fit in with our pre-camp training 
dates? 

5. Could we offer this course only 
to our own staff or must we open it 
to other students? 

As agreement was reached to pro- 
ceed, the University and the YMCA 
agreed upon a faculty instructor. The 
academic institution will be frank at 
this point to indicate if they have a 
professor skilled in the course con- 
tent. If they do not have such a staff 
person, a qualified instructor can be 
accepted by a university by producing 
evidence that he is qualified to teach 
the course and can obtain proper 
clearance from the Dean. 

At this point, several sessions were 
held with the instructor and camp 
director to establish the course cur- 
riculum, time schedule, methodology, 
requirements, bibliography, responsi- 
bility division and development of a 
workbook. 

When a decision was reached to 
offer the course as part of the camp 
training program, materials were de- 
veloped interpreting the job oppor- 
tunities to college students and teach- 
ers. The response from applicants was 
enthusiastic. 
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Cautions—One should be aware of a 
number of concerns as preparations 
are made for accreditation of the 
camp training course. Many of them 
will be answered as the proposal is 
discussed with the college’s depart- 
ment head. Keep alert to the follow- 
ing: 

It is essential to know if the credits 
will be transferable to other colleges. 
A student taking the course for credit 
should be instructed to get clearance 
with his faculty counselor for credit 
to his transcript. 

Many college courses have pre- 
requisites. Some require junior or 
senior standing, some require a basic 
course in the field first, others have 
requirements which can be waived by 
the department or instructor. This 
must be understood by the camp di- 
rector and students. 

Some extension divisions set a 
minimum number of students for 
which a course can be offered. Ex- 
plore this before announcing the 
availability to your staff. 

It is difficult to get all the pre-camp 
training content into the course. The 
camp director still has a major role 
to play—orientation to the camp fa- 
cilities, program, philosophy, objec- 
tives, job descriptions, and personnel 
policies must be given. Some of this 
can be part of the course content and 
handled by the instructor, but much 
of it is your responsibility. The in- 
structor is limited in his background 
of specialization. Use him where he 
can make the greatest contribution 
and fill in the balance yourself. 

Therefore, the instructor and direc- 
tor must establish the schedule of the 
course to include time for the instruc- 
tor to be in charge, as well as time 
for the director to cover items essen- 
tial to the camp program. In our ex- 
perience, all the content mentioned 
above was classified as course content 
and the faculty instructor and direc- 
tor shared in the responsibilities of 
presentation. 

The final caution has to do with 
budget. This program will cost the 
camp approximately $18 per staff per- 
son taking it for credit. Your com- 
mittee may decide to include this in 
the staff salary, have each staff mem- 
ber pay the entire fee or a portion of 
it, have it underwritten by a com- 
munity service club, a foundation, or 
interested individuals. The university 
encourages the student to pay some 
portion of the course to feel more in- 
volved and responsible. 

The entire camp staff of the Mil- 
waukee County YMCA firmly be- 
lieves the Small Group Processes 
course gives us background to do a 
more creative job with the campers, 
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New... 


THE NATURE PROGRAM 
AT CAMP 


BY JANET NICKELSBURG 


The aim of this book for camp counselors 
is to reinstate the study of nature into 
its rightful place. The author believes 
nature study is an attitude of mind and 
should be a joyous experience within the 
reach of everyone. Available in February 
1960, orders may be placed in advance. 
Price open. 
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TEACHING TENNIS FOR 
SCHOOL AND RECREATIONAL 
PROGRAMS 

BY ELoIsE JAEGER AND 

Harry LEIGHTON 


Using a new and fresh approach to teach- 
ing tennis, this book is comprehensive 
and practical. Every important phase of 
teaching tennis is included, with numer- 
ous illustrations, charts and diagrams. 
Copyright 1959; 8% x 11; 100 pages; 
photo offset. $3.25. 


Revised ... 


WORKBOOK FOR CAMP 
COUNSELOR TRAINING 


BY Marie Hartwic, Univ. of Mich. 


Designed as an aid in training camp per- 
sonnel, this book is helpful to directors 
instituting or continuing counselor train- 
ing programs or pre-camp workshops. 
Available in February 1960; about 150 
pages. Price open. 


GAMES FOR JUNIOR AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY Haze A. RIcHARDSON 
Texas Women’s University 


More than 170 games for the teen-age 
group are included in this card file col- 
lection. Helpful to the trained and un- 
trained leader in teaching games to junior 
and semior high school boys and girls. 
Copyright 1957; 171 games on 4 x 6 
cards; photo offset; fiber card case. $2.75. 


To place your order, or for addi- 
tional information, write to 


BURGESS 
PUBLISHING CO. 


426 South Sixth Street 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 











ACA Broadens 


Service to Members 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Camping Association in 
1957, A. Cooper Ballentine, then Chairman of the Program Services Committee, made 
the suggestion that a series of monographs should be prepared and distributed to mem- 
bership for their use. He felt that these “aids to good camping” should be pointed toward 
the improvement of the camping experience for boys and girls through helpfulness to 
directors and staff. 


The ACA Publications Committee is gratified that favorable action by the Board of 
Directors of the American Camping Association at Bradford Woods, in October, 1959, 
made possible the inception of the monograph plan and through it increased service to 
members. Cooperation of Howard Galloway, Editor and Publisher of Camping Maga- 
zine, by including monographs within the magazine insures distribution to all members. 
Remove your copy by straightening center staple prongs and gently pulling monograph. 
Additional copies in a more permanent cover may be ordered for staff or other use, at 
quantity discounts, through the American Camping Association, Bradford Woods, 
Martinsville, Indiana. 


The Publications Committee welcomes your suggestions for future monographs and 
extends appreciation to Mrs. Douglas Haskell, her Committee members, and to the New 
York Section of the American Camping Association for making this first monograph, 
“Camping Is Education,” possible. 


Jerald B. Newton 
West Lebanon, New Hampshire Chairman, Publications Committee 
December, 1959 American Camping Association 
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CAMPERS MEDICAL 
EXPENSE PLAN 


Flexible day and resident plans * Staff 
members may be included * Travel cover- 
age * Low Cost * Emergency dental care 
* Tuition refund 


Write: 


E. A. Kenney, Exec. Dir., MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


14 S. Wycombe Ave., Lansdowne, Pa. Lancaster, Pa. 
Special Risks Dept. 
MEMBER ACA 
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Camping 
IS 


Education 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 





This brochure has been published by American Camping Association in cooperation with Galloway Pub- 

lishing Company as a service to ACA members. Additional copies, with heavy cover for permanence, are 

available to anyone interested in camping. Order from American Camping Association, Bradford Woods, 
Martinsville, Ind. Price: $0.75 per copy, less in quantities. 





foreword 


In 1928, a committee of the New York Section of the American Camping Association, un- 
der the chairmanship of Ralph C. Hill, prepared an excellent pamphlet entitled, The Place of the 
Organized Camp in the Field of Education. It recognized the continuous nature of education and 
described the kind of camp climate that best contributes to the growth of children and young 
people. In 1945, after the original pamphlet had been out of print for many years, a second New 
York Section Committee, chaired by Frederick L. Guggenheimer, published a new edition without 


any radical changes stating “the theories and principles developed then seem, with very slight 
modification, to be as sound now as they were thought to be then.” 

Your 1959 committee also finds itself in agreement with the philosophy and general principles 
of the thirty-year-old pamphlet. However, the edition herewith presented is more radical in its 
changes than the 1945 publication. We attempt to reflect the development of educational theory 
over the last quarter century and to describe good camping practices which have grown with it. 


Helen Haskell, Chairman 
Betty Gene Alley 
Margaret Braidford 
Arline Broy 
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Camping Is Education 


EDUCATION is recognized as a continuing 
process in growth which goes on with greater or 
less intensity through each waking hour. Gone is 
the notion that education takes place only when 
teacher is up in front and pupil behind his desk. 
Our society recognizes that relationships at home, 
at school, at play, and at church all shape the 
growing individual and are therefore part of his 
education. As camp directors and counselors we 
need no longer ask, “Are we educators?” Instead 
we must ask, “Are we as educators doing the 
most effective job possible? Are our camps con- 
tributing all they are capable of toward the de- 
velopment of tomorrow’s adult?” Do we as camp 
directors deserve the remark made half a century 
ago by Charles Eliot, President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, “The greatest individual contribution 


which has been made to the education of Ameri- 
can youth is the summer camp.” 

It is the purpose of this pamphlet to describe 
the kind of camp life which contributes to the 
education of youth. Knowledge—that is, present- 
day scientific information concerning what a child 
is, how he grows and how he learns—and an un- 
derstanding of our society’s educational goals are 
part of the essential and necessary equipment of 
camp leaders who make camp life an effective 
and positive educational experience. 


goals of education 


Laymen and educators working together have 
recently given a clarifying definition of the aims 
of education. In its summary statement, published 





in April 1956, the White House Conference on 
Education noted that educational ideals in Amer- 
ica have broadened in the last twenty-five years. 
“It is no longer thought proper to restrict educa- 
tional programs to the skills of the mind, even 
though those skills remain of fundamental impor- 
tance, Schools also attempt to improve children’s 
health, to provide vocational training, and to do 
anything else which will help bring a child up to 
the starting line of adult life as even with his con- 
temporaries as native differences in ability per- 
mit . . . This new educational ideal represents the 
fullest flowering of the long western tradition of 
emphasizing the dignity of the individual.” 
Obviously, so broad a school educational pro- 
gram needs the cooperation of all other institu- 
tions concerned with youth. Schools, as the re- 
port itself points out, are limited in the amount of 
time they can command of their students; and. in 
addition they have academic priorities. The home, 
the church, and every kind of agency devoted to 
youth must supplement the school. Indeed, youth 
groups everywhere, in city, town, and rural areas 
are natural allies of the school. They are often 
important school partners since children’s usual 
environments cannot always give that equal 
chance, that “fresh start for each generation” so 


stressed in The White House report as our Ameri- 
can ideal. 

Significantly, during the last three decades, or- 
ganizations serving youth have everywhere added 
camping to their list of activities, and in the same 
period private camps, owned and directed by pri- 
vate individuals, have grown in number and va- 
riety. Organized camping, which up to the nine- 
teen thirties had been most often the prerogative 
of children of the very rich or the very poor, is 
now available to children from all social and eco- 
nomic groups. In some localities schools, recogniz- 
ing the educational values inherent in the out- 
doors, have given children a chance to pursue 
classroom studies in established camp settings. 
The wide adoption of organized camping by youth 
leaders, and its rapid growth in private and public 
institutions, affirm that it fills a need in our urban 
society and that it is a good tool for education. 


organized camping 


The definition of organized camping as adopted 
by the American Camping Association makes 
clear camping’s special contribution to education. 
“Organized (Resident, Day) Camping is an ex- 
perience in group living in a natural environ- 





ment. It is a sustained experience under the su- 
pervision of trained leadership. Camping provides 
a creative, educaticnal experience in cooperative 
group living in the outdoors. It utilizes the re- 
sources of the natural surroundings to contribute 
significantly to mental, physical, social, and spirit- 
ual growth” of individual campers. 


appeal of camping 


To young people the word camping suggests ad- 
venture and excitement—a different life which 
can be chosen for leisure time, something to do 
away from home or school and old familiar 
rounds. Our young country still lives near in time 
to frontier life when every trip west was a camp- 
ing out. Our children’s literature is filled with 
fabled and real figures who were campers—Hia- 
watha, Davy Crockett, Paul Bunyan, Daniel 
Boone, Lewis and Clark. Today, with the frontier 
gone, state, federal, and local governments watch- 
fully preserve part of our natural heritage of for- 
est and field, mountain and seashore, to keep it 
“forever wild, forever free,” thus providing, 
among other blessings, places for present and fu- 
ture generations to go camping. Camping has 
deep appeal and nothing in our image of it sug- 
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gests compulsion or deadening routine. 

Indeed, a unique attribute of organized camp- 
ing at its best is that it is set up to give the very 
adventure, good times, and variety in experience 
which appeal to young people. The whole out- 
doors is camping’s classroom, and the curriculum 
is everything and everybody living in it. Each 
camp is free to experiment in program, free to 
offer the special activities which its location, or 





staff, or particular objectives, or length of season 
best suit it to give. And if the camp does not fill 
every waking hour with its special schedule, no 
matter how intrinsically excellent, it then adds 
these educational values: time to look at individ- 
ual needs, scope to develop individual interests 
and talents, and space for free choice. 


Organized camping has unique educational ad- 
vantages in its natural appeal for fun and adven- 
ture, and in its freedom. It has the ability to offer 
new experiences in the outdoors and to give sus- 
tained practice in democracy and cooperative 
group living. 


Just as the “curriculum” to the sensitive teach- 
er reaches beyond the classroom to embrace the 
child’s every experience at school, so to the alert 
camp leader “program” is everything that happens 
to a child in camp. Through its program, and ul- 
timately through the aims and policies of its ad- 
ministration, the camp contributes to the educa- 
tion of the child in many different areas of his de- 
velopment. Learning experiences cannot be com- 
partmentalized, but for clarity in discussion we 
have separated the chief areas of the child’s edu- 
cation at camp—his development as an individual, 


that is, his physical, emotional, spiritual, intellec- 
tual and social growth—and his social develop- 
ment as a member of a group. 


education for physical health 


The very word camping connotes good health. 
Fresh air, vigorous outdoor exercise, hearty appe- 
tites, relaxation around a camp fire are all part of 
our picture of camping. In promoting good health, 
organized camping seems to be the school’s natu- 
ral ally. But experience over the years has taught 
camp leaders that good health demands deliberate 
planning. Good health does not happen by itself 
or flow automatically from the move of the child 
to group living in the country. Indeed, living in a 
group, unless properly managed, can be detrimen- 
tal to health. 

Campers can be too crowded in their quarters, 
or be kept too busy, or be thrown into too com- 
petitive an atmosphere, making for over-strain 
and over-fatigue. City children, lacking space at 
home in which to play vigorously, and softened by 
use of buses and cars, can be started too fast or 
too soon at camp on a toughening regime. The 
old comfortable notion that a “fresh air” experi- 
ence itself does wonders for a child’s health has 
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been discarded. Many factors go into making a 
camping experience education for good health! 
First, there are many health details which must 
be attended to by the camp director before camp 
opens and by director and staff throughout the 
camp season. Among these are arranging for phy- 
sical examinations for staff and campers, retest- 
ing of water and milk supplies, making arrange- 
ments for food handling, keeping a daily first aid 


log, providing adequate infirmary care. Standards 
developed by the American Camping Association 
for resident and day camping under the headings, 
Health, Sanitation, and Safety, cover the field 
thoroughly. No camp aspiring to promote good 
health can begin its task without almost complete 
adherence to these Standards. But alone, they are 
not enough. They simply provide the proper 
framework for real learning experiences in good 
health practices. 

How are good health practices taught so that 
good training from home is reinforced and poor 
training replaced with better habits? Perhaps the 
first answer to this question is that a real learn- 
ing experience in health education is no different 
from education in any other subject. In all learn- 
ing which sticks, there must be interest and a de- 
sire to learn, and some understanding of the pur- 
pose. This means that camp director, nurse or 
doctor, and particularly the group counselor dis- 
cuss with campers matters affecting their own 
health and safety, and enlist campers’ ideas on 
how they can help achieve the desired ends. A 
child better understands decisions which he helps 
make. They have his assent, and his compliance is 
more apt to become habitual. The camper feels 
responsible when he knows he has had some part 





in making rules for himself and his. group con- 
cerning proper food, rest, dress, cleanliness, order 
and safety. 

The resident camp where children eat three 
meals a day has an unusual opportunity to teach 
good food habits. Knowledge of nutrition—that is, 
what the body needs in order to grow and to func- 
tion well—has been greatly advanced during the 
last few decades. Every camp director interested 
in health education will have on his staff someone 
who understands what proper food for children is, 
who purchases it, and sees that it is prepared by 
methods that make it tasty and attractive while 
preserving its nutritional value. In the dining room 
campers are encouraged to try foods which may 
be unfamiliar to them and thus to expand their 
appetites for foods which may add immeasurably 
to their well-being. The degree of permanence in 
improved food habits will depend on understand- 
ing and cooperation at home and on the camper’s 
own enthusiasm. Pleasant table surroundings, un- 
crowded conditions, good manners, good fellow- 
ship, relaxed atmosphere, and good humor go a 
long way toward building camper interest and co- 
operation. Because the camper has participated 
in planning for trips he will remember the wonder- 
ful cook-out where he helped dream up that well 


balanced menu which everyone enjoyed. 

In a group, a neglected or untrained child 
learns easily about personal hygiene. He follows 
group example and group directives and does not 
feel himself especially singled out for instruc- 
tion. Conversely, the over-cared-for child may be 





able to lose some of his over-anxiety about avoid- 
ing bacteria and keeping overly clean when he ob- 
serves casualness in his friends. Group living 
teaches normal balance. Life at camp, requiring 
as it does intimate living with other children, can 
often help an only child acquire a healthy sense 
of modesty and privacy. Proper sanitary arrange- 
ments and adult supervision maintain and en- 
courage good habits of cleanliness and order. 
An attitude of safety permeates the camp. 
While hazards are reduced to a minimum, living 
itself involves certain elements of danger from 
which no child is hermetically sealed. “Learning to 
do things right” is the byword at camp. Through 
adult supervision and adequate instruction, camp- 
ers learn skill in archery, for instance, and enjoy 
it in safety. The camper who learns the correct 
use and care of camp tools, such as knife, axe, 
and Swedish saw, has learned valuable lessons in 
safety too. Campers, encouraged to notice and 
perhaps to fix a broken step or a damaged tent 
fly, render service to the camp. They have also 
learned to be observant of their surroundings. 
These habits and attitudes have carry-over value 
into their daily lives upon their return home. 
Many different attitudes about health will be 
found in any group of campers. There will be 


children who need assistance in discovering and 
accepting their definite and real health limitations; 
there will be others who are over-concerned about 
their health or who use health excuses to cover up 
other anxieties. With understanding, counselor 
and nurse help these tp be more relaxed or less 
anxious. There will be careless, impetuous chil- 
dren who often get hurt, and over-careful ones who 
never take a chance. There will be the fat child 
who always wants that second helping of potatoes 
and gravy, and the thin child who refuses to eat 
enough. Each needs special and different adult 
guidance to realize that he can help himself to 
better health and that, in so doing, he will have 
more fun. Advice of perceptive counselors is rein- 
forced for these children by life in a group with 
other children, the majority of whom have already 
learned how to enjoy vigorous good health. 


education for mental health 


If an individual is to function to capacity, phy- 
sical health must be accompanied by what we have 
come to call mental health or good emotional 
health. It is difficult to set up boundaries between 
the one kind of health and the other. The two are 
so interlinked that an efiect which seems to be 





mental may actually be set in operation by some- 
thing physical; as for example, a child may give 
he appearance of being withdrawn and shy sim- 
ply because he inwardly knows that he has poor 
muscular coordination and he withdraws “shyly” 
from situations which he fears might betray this. 
In such a case, the quickest way of removing his 
shyness would be to effect an improvement in his 
coordination. In another instance no physical 
cause of behavior is apparent. This camper ts ag- 
gressive and a bully. On occasion he steals. Close 
observation shows he has a sense of inadequacy 
and insecurity and lack of confidence, an un- 
healthy mental attitude toward himself and his 
world developed over the years, having nothing 
at all to do with his adequate physical gifts. Nev- 
ertheless, appreciation and development of his 
physical capacities may help to change and im- 
prove his mental attitude. 

When we call one child confident, another dif- 
fident, one child happy .and another unhappy, or 
one responsible and another irresponsible, we are 
describing behavior, and not necessarily intrinsic 
attributes. Happily, much behavior can be affected 
by purposeful exposure to new experiences just as 
some physical conditions can be changed; for ex- 
ample, poor posture or weakened muscles can be 


improved by proper exercise. The irresponsible 
camper, relied upon to bring logs for a fire is 
surprised, first that he Aas to get logs, and second, 
that he feels a shy pleasure in his tent-mates’ ap- 
preciation as they sit around the bright blaze. He 
has seldom exposed himself to appreciation be- 
fore. His counselor finds many small ways to 
build up such successes which gradually help him 
to develop pleasure in responsibility, and slowly 
change the child’s behavior. 

Camps, as child-centered communities away 
from home, have exceptional opportunity to give 
new experiences which reinforce acceptable and 
effective behavior, or change anti-social and inef- 
fectual behavior. New responses often make new 
behavior patterns and these new patterns become 
a factor in growth. 

What kind of experiences help all children to 
grow? Fortunately, during the last quarter cen- 
tury, new research in physiology, in psychology, 
and in allied sciences of human behavior has clari- 
fied our ideas of what a child is, and knowledge 
of how he develops and how he learns has given 
better insight into effective teaching techniques. 
Perhaps the first most important statement is that 
children and adults have, as human beings, defi- 
nite basic needs in addition to the well-known 





physical survival requirements of food, air, and 
rest. We are social. We need to love and be loved; 
we need to feel ourselves to be worthy members 
of the group in which we live. We need to belong. 
If by some chance, these basic needs have not 
been sufficiently met, a child may arrive at camp 
unable to take full advantage of his new environ- 
ment, Quiet and withdrawn, he may live in a 
world of his own, seeing little around him. Or, 
worse for his associates, another child may have 
the need to make fellow campers as uncomfort- 
able and unhappy as he is himself. Both of these 
campers need repeated experiences in identifying 
themselves with their friends. They must be pro- 
vided with situation after small situation in which 
each camper by himself, and each with others, 
contributes something to his group. Gradually, 
each builds up a sense of belonging and a feeling 
of adequacy, and perhaps loses the sense of alone- 
ness, or of frustration. Each, in satisfying deeply 
human needs of his own, will be freed from the 
necessity either of withdrawing from or of dis- 
turbing others. As a youngster experiences happi- 
ness, he is able to give happiness. 

All human beings have in common this need to 
belong. But each individual is different in appear- 
ance and in gifts. We are all familiar with differ- 

















ences in coordination, in strength, in size, and in 
intelligence. There are also differences, more sub- 
tle, less easily seen and measured. For example, to 
mention only a few, there are differences among 
individuals in sensitivity to pain, differences in vi- 
tality, in endurance, in reaction speed. Nor does 
variety end with these and many other inborn 





characteristics. Each human being possesses, in 
the words of Willard C. Olson, his own “unfold- 
ing design of growth,” his own rate of develop- 
ment. One child may mature physically much 
faster than another. His growth mentally may keep 
pace, or it may not. His emotional development 
may be average for his age group. 

As is readily seen, this newer, scientifically veri- 
fiable concept of differences in rate of develop- 
ment throws.away norms for accomplishment for 
any narrow age range and enables camp leaders to 
look at individual progress without conveying 
ideas of inadequacy in the case of slowness, or un- 
due superiority in the case of rapid development. 
For example: “Can Johnny swim better this week 
than he could a week ago?” If he can, he feels a 
sense of success even though he may be behind 
others in the group. In turn, the feeling that he 
is getting somewhere changes his mental attitude 
about himself and he progresses faster than he 
would if he felt discouraged. The leader’s aware- 
ness of differences in individual gifts and in rates 
of development makes his instruction of the group 
more effective because the group climate is con- 
ducive to self-confidence and a healthy attempt to 
do one’s best, on the part of the well-endowed as 
well as the less gifted. 


Walter Bonime has thus described a healthy 
self-confidence. “The criterion in general is a 
sense of one’s own desirability as a friend, a con- 
fidence that one is acceptable. This child feels that 
he will probably be adequate to most of the in- 
dividual and social demands that will be made up- 
on him. He feels that he is loved by his parents, 
liked by his teachers, liked very much by a num- 
ber of people. He feels that most people are po- 
tentially friends . . . If such a child is clumsy at 
a game or any other pursuit, he may think, ‘Gee, 
I’m no good at that,’ but not, ‘Gee, I’m just no 
good.’ 39 

In guiding a difficult camper toward this healthy 
sense of self, the alert counselor may occasionally 
find it necessary to stop emphatically some act 
harmful to others or to camp property, or detri- 
mental to the camper himself. When the concept 
of individua] development and individual needs 
and differences first made its impact on the educa- 
tional world in the twenties and thirties, there was 
temporarily and in some quarters too much em- 
phasis on the individual and too little on the role 
which leadership, group environment, and knowl- 
edge of skills play in the child’s development. 

Research in the forties and fifties has re-empha- 
sized the role of the leader. He must set stand- 
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ards. He needs to help campers set realistic, ob- 
tainable goals and give guidance in reaching them. 
The leader must commend effort, or cooperative 
behavior beyond the normal. He must show dis- 
approval of inacceptable behavior—disapproval 
of what the child is doing, not of the child him- 
self. The leader’s fairness, his warmth, and his 
example are powerful forces in reinforcing or 


changing behavior. He does not need to know or 
even to speculate on what makes the difficult 
camper the way he is, beyond the general knowl- 
edge that somehow, somewhere this child has 
missed out on “belonging” and needs love, under- 
standing, guidance, and encouragement to change 
his responses. There are specialized camps which 
deal with extreme behavior problems and take 
upon themselves inquiry into causes of behavior, 
but in these the staff members are especially train- 
ed for their jobs. 

From the scheduled event and the non-sched- 
uled, from the set plan and the free hour, come 
camp experiences which aid or harm the develop- 
ing individual and his confident sense of himself. 
Each imaginative and informed camp leader de- 
vises many good situations to reinforce or change 
behavior, and to develop the talents he finds. 
Healthy mental attitudes stem from the sense of 
belonging, the feeling of being needed, and the 
knowledge one is adequate in a given situation. 


education for spiritual growth 


The camp setting offers endless opportunities 
for spiritual discovery and growth. Such opportun- 
ities come to all campers regardless of age, though 





at their own levels of awareness and comprehen- 
sion. Some may respond more readily than others. 
The more responsive youths may be the poets and 
philosophers of tomorrow, entrusted by their par- 
ents to the camp today. 

Many camps operate under religious sponsor- 
ship. In providing for the child’s spiritual needs 
such a camp places emphasis on the tenets of the 
faith it represents. Its program is directly related 
to the religious beliefs of the campers. In the non- 
sectarian camp the director-educator takes cogni- 
zance of the religious needs and obligations of in- 
dividual campers and assists campers in meeting 
them within the limitations of the camp. By his 
own and his staff’s attitude a camp director also 
helps campers respect each other’s religious be- 
liefs and practices. 

Religious belief is one aspect of spiritual experi- 
ence. What are spiritual experiences? They are 
those which affect the spirit—the soul—that part 
of man which makes him human. Spiritual ex- 
periences may occur spontaneously or be plan- 
ned. An alert staff helps campers take advantage 
of the many spontaneous events—like finding a 
bird’s nest—which can contribute to a growing 
spiritual awareness, 

Spiritual values include a sense of moral values, 


the development of inner resources, a sense of 
wonder about man’s relationship with the uni- 
verse, a lifetime quest for the qualitative. 


a sense of moral values 


What is right? What is wrong? These are ques- 
tions which man has struggled with since time be- 
gan. Organized religion has been the leading in- 
strument of man’s search for the right, but other 
institutions working with young people have also 
felt obliged to aid in the search and to guide youth 
in its formative years. 

How are spiritual responses elicited in camp- 
ing? The camper learns to make real choices. Of 
necessity, choices relate to a sense of values. The 
relative freedom in the child-centered community 
of camp contains many temptations. The camper 
in the dining room learns that taking an extra des- 
sert may deprive someone else of his. He learns 
that an unsupervised early morning dip in the lake 
is not only hazardous but reflects upon the reputa- 
tion of the camp. He learns that evasion of work 
responsibility places an extra burden on a bunk- 
mate. In effect, the close interdependence of 
everyone in camp helps bring campers to a reali- 
zation of right and wrong. 

It has been said that when a child has his first 





deep feeling for someone else, he has had spirit- 
ual awakening. This is akin to the concept of the 
sacredness of the individual, shared by all reli- 
gions, and to the doctrine of empathy, the ability 
to “put oneself in the shoes of another.” The nur- 
turing of these impulses by the camp helps put a 
child on the road to spiritual maturity and mental 
health as well. The camper, who through adult 
guidance, learns that taunting his friend brings less 
pleasure than constructive discussion with him, 
has learned a lesson in empathy. In other words, 
camping means learning to live the Golden Rule. 


development of inner resources 


Dr. Jay B. Nash, an eminent educator, said, “I’d 
rather see a broken bone than a broken spirit.” 

Maturity demands inner resources—alone or in 
the crowd. The camp which recognizes the unique- 
ness of each child, helps him develop skills and 
satisfactions which he can enjoy alone as well as 
with others. The camper who has learned to be 
“alone, but not lonely” has a resource of tremen- 
dous carry-over value into daily living at home. 

Emergencies are bound to happen in camp. 
Hurricanes, fires, epidemics are the more spectac- 
ular ones which may occur only occasionally, But 
meeting the smaller ones successfully also helps 


the camper to develop poise and assurance in the 
face of difficulty. Breakfast prepared over the 
camp fire is not ruined because someone forgot 
the bacon. You somehow get along without it. It 
is in helping campers meet the big and little crises 
of camp living that wise staff play one of their 
most vital roles toward spiritual growth. 


a sense of wonder 


Why do I see a caterpillar today, a butterfly to- 
morrow? What makes the bird sing? Where does 
the sky end? Why do the stars twinkle? Who am 
I? Where do I come from? Where am I going? 
What is my place in the universe? It is a healthy 
sign of spiritual growth when a camper’s observa- 
tion is linked with a sense of wonder. 

While the camp counselor may not be able to 
clarify all the mysteries, he may stir a camper’s 
inmost thoughts by helping to sharpen the camp- 
er’s powers of observation linked with reflection. 
Many a camper never saw a dewy spider’s web 
until it was pointed out by a sensitive counselor. 
Observation is a first step toward wonder. And 
many a camper has been led to wonder about his 
role in the building of a happier world upon hav- 
ing his mental “powers of observation” — and 
reflection —— stirred, as for example in an after 





taps discussion which often arises so spontaneous- 
ly, especially among teenage campers. 


the quest for the qualitative 


The degree to which youth searches for such 
eternal values as truth and beauty will inevitably 
affect its attainment of sincerity, idealism and al- 
truism. All are goals shared by a moral world. In 
a world so pressured by material goals, the camp’s 
role in emphasizing the qualitative takes on new 
importance. 

The attitudes of staff, the type of program ac- 
tivities carried on, the administrative practices un- 
derlying all aspects of camp—these profoundly af- 
fect the degree to which an experience contributes 
to the campers’ quest for the qualitative. 

A counselor encourages a camper in writing 
poetry. Imperfect as the poem may be — be it 
about the feel of cold water on the face, the sun- 
set, the woods, friendships made—the counselor 
will respect the writer’s effort to express feeling. 

A counselor helps the dramatics group to see 
that a play burlesquing a certain racial group is 
not consistent with human kindness. 

The camp director publishes among his objec- 
tives in the camp brochure, the emphasis on the 
quality of experiences at camp. 


The director, each year, spends hours thought- 
fully screening counselor applicants to find those 
who possess “quality.” He knows that campers are 
instinctively drawn to men and women of spirit- 
ua] and emotional maturity, yet who are “fun” 
and skillful. Campers learn much from such staff 
members, whom campers are certain to at least 
admire, if not to emulate. Happily, the hero wor- 
ship of youth, constructive where quality staff are 





hired, is one of the most potent tools a camp di- 
rector has of stretching the spiritual vision of his 
campers. 

Life at camp helps to guide the camper in his 
quest for the things which matter most in his life 
as an antidote to the emphasis on material values 
by our culture. 


education for intellectual 


growth 


For many children camp life is the first intro- 
duction to a natural environment or at least to an 
environment closer to nature than the pavements 
and buildings of city streets or the bulldozed land- 
scapes of suburbia. Few camps today can be lo- 
cated in or near primitive wilderness; but all 
camps can strive to preserve their own natural en- 
vironments and can plan pleasurable experiences 
for their campers in other natural surroundings 
at nearby farms, mountains, forests or seashore. 
Such camps are exciting laboratories which add 
knowledge about and appreciation of animals or 
insects, trees and soil, or birds, flowers and plants 
in their natural habitats. 

With guidance from an adult who knows and 


loves natural surroundings, a couple of weeks or 
a summer in the country may be enough to start 
a few campers on nature interests which may be 
pursued lifelong, as pleasurable hobbies, or as 
professions. Desire for knowledge may be a by- 
product of mountain climbing trips, or fishing ex- 
peditions, or games in wood or field where tests in 
observation are part of the fun. 

Among skills taught at camp, emphasi is is prop- 

erly placed on those which cannot learned 
easily in city or suburb—skill in swimming, 
canoeing, sailing or boating and outdoor games; 
how to live comfortably in the woods, how to 
find your way without a trail, opportunity to ob- 
serve wood animals, or to learn about and take 
care of farm animals. 

Rainy days and rest hours often give campers 
opportunity to browse in the camp library. Here 
the thoughtful director has assembled well chosen 
books, including books related to the camp lo- 
cale, to natural environments, animals, and ad- 
venture. Books not only broaden campers’ hori- 
zons but also help to elevate the tastes of many 
young people. And the story or text in a good 
book often sparks worthwhile discussion among 
campers or becomes the germ of a special camp 
activity. 





“Free time” projects can have intellectual value 
as well as the more obvious social value. With 
intelligent and sympathetic counselor guidance, 
campers learn to figure out what can be done. 
For example, a boy wishes to photograph ducks. 
He and his friends figure out how to build a 
blind, gather materials, complete the project, and 
use it successfully. 

Intellectual growth at camp results from new 
interests and skills and from opportunity to solve 
problems. It rests, above all, on close association 
with adults who share intellectual enthusiasms 
and “know-how” with their campers. 


education for social growth 


Campers have constant practice in getting 
along with others. Group life at camp is more 
continuous and more free than is usually possi- 
ble at school or church or club. Day camps are 
groups in fairly free association for many hours 
at a stretch. Resident camps extend this same 
group experience around the clock. 

Strong emotional attitudes toward parents or 
sisters or brothers, attitudes which sometimes 
strengthen, sometimes confuse normal social 


growth at home, are absent at camp. An oldest 
child at home may have had too much respon- 
sibility, or a youngest one may have been too 
babied. An only child may have been allowed 
to grow too self-centered. At camp all of these 
children, along with the neglected and the child 
whose social sense has been well nurtured, ex- 
perience the warmth of inclusion in a group and 
are all on an equal basis. Each learns from the 
other, and with good leadership, gets satisfaction 
from helping the group and being helped by it. 

In social growth as in spiritual growth, the 
quality of leadership is crucial. Often it is at 
camp that children first experience the satisfac- 
tion and pleasure of working with an adult on 
some project which has captured the children’s 
imagination, and working under conditions where 
time can be allowed for the youngsters to figure 
out what is needed and to help with the planning: 
how to put on a skit; where and how a tree house 
can be constructed; what to do to help Johnny 
feel less homesick. These and hundreds of other 
projects and situations can provide that hour by 
hour, day by day, practice in social cooperation 
for which there is not enough time in school, or 
for which circumstances at home may not be as 
favorable. And very important in this socializing 





























process is the fact that children are planning and 
working in active partnership with grownups. 
This partnership is a very different thing for 


the child from being on the receiving end in a 
group in which skill in swimming, or riding, 
riflery, tennis, archery, or baseball is being taught. 
It follows that not every hour at camp should 
be devoted to classes in skills. There must be 
room for different kinds of associations with 
grownups, 

The child who shells peas or husks corn for 
the camp dinner, does his share of waiting on 
table, in an emergency lends a hand with the 
dish-washing, and helps with the chores on a 
camping trip, becomes an integral and necessary 
part of the society in which he lives, instead of 
being a mere onlooker and recipient of the bene- 
fits of the work of others. The boy or girl who 
makes some of the play equipment for camp ac- 
tivities, such as bow and arrows, buoys to mark 
the swimming areas, racks for canoes or paddles, 
a simple bridge over a stream, or a set of steps, 
has contributed something tangible to. the life of 
the community and by so doing has increased his 
own self-respect. Should some of these contribu- 
tions be damaged through his or someone else’s 
carelessness, the camper knows that he cannot 
telephone to the corner store for a new one. He 
is aware that his knowledge and skill, his effort, 
are required before the damage can be undone. 





Almost unconsciously he will be learning a 
wholesome respect for material things, and the 
labor that produces them. This is in sharp con- 
trast to the point of view of the child who throws 
away an article of clothing or equipment, confi- 
dent that the mere asking for another is the only 
effort required to fulfill his wants. 

Camps which give youngsters opportunity to 
work and play with grownups increase the social 
awareness normally gained from group life. 


education for citizenship 


The organized camp has a rare opportunity and 
a responsibility to help children grow in their 
understanding of democracy. Practice is the best 
teacher; so camps which make the most of their 
opportunities are democratically organized in 
small living groups so that campers have oppor- 
tunity to share in decision making. In the small 
group, the camper has many opportunities for 
self-expression, for personal growth, to get to 
know others well and to be known, to have a 
sense of belonging. The small units may be joined 
with others by age groupings, or some other de- 
vice, and then these larger combinations make 


up the total camp. Such a camp is a child’s world 
and simple enough so that everyone can help it 
function. 

The camper’s horizon is broadened if some 
members of his own small group come from differ- 
ent neighborhoods, or different localities. If there 
is variety in economic backgrounds and home 
opportunities, so much the better, If several reli- 
gious and racial groups are represented, there is, 
with perceptive leadership, growth of mutual re- 
spect for differing points of view, or different 
cultural backgrounds and customs. 

From each small group, there are representa- 
tives to the larger group. For example, there may 
be an overall rules committee, a committee to 
arrange a water day, or cleanup, a game of hare 
and hounds, or a baseball contest. Festive social 
plans are never made by the adults alone and 
handed down to campers, nor is “camp tradition” 
so strong that it stifles initiative. 

Celebration of Fourth of July and local pa- 
triotic holidays foster pride in country. Every 
community has its local history, its local com- 
munity events, and its local stories in which 
campers will be interested. Regional folk songs 
add zest to singing groups. There may be a 
neighborhood museum, or a state fish hatchery, 
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or a skilled boatmaker’s shop, a sawmill or a 
dairy farm in the vicinity. Trips to these give 
campers local pride. Every young citizen of the 
United States has read stories of our pioneer an- 
cestors and their hardships. These may be better 
understood if the campers themselves have been 
given a chance to test their own endurance and 
self-reliance. 


At camp the boy or girl will probably never 
go through a chart of government functions. But 
he may easily meet the state or federal forester 
who will tell him about the woods and precautions 
against fire, or perhaps the county agent who may 
drop a word about preventing soil erosion or 
protecting water supply while he shows campers 
how to grow better berries or sweet corn. 

Campers may trace the local watershed and 
study the camp’s water supply. Care of their 
camp site, and of temporary sites away from 
camp, observance of all State or Federal laws 
against cutting trees and other vegetation, pre- 
vention of erosion on paths, demonstrations uf 
how ground covers hold water—these and many 
other practical activities to fit specific sites will 
give training for effective future conservationists. 


the camp community 


Camps serve all ages—nursery and elementary 
school-age children, adolescents, the aged, and 
the entire family. There are camps for boys and 
girls together, and for boys and girls separately. 
Some camps are organized around special in- 
terests and some serve handicapped children ex- 





clusively. There is variation in length of sessions. 
Day camps last several hours each day for a 
week or two at a stretch, or for every weekday 
of the whole summer. Resident camps take camp- 
ers away from their homes for a week or two, a 
month, or from the last day of school to its be- 
ginning again in early September. Some camps 
are equipped to carry on weekend camping 
throughout the winter months. Locations of 
camps vary, from the site within easy reach of 
big cities, to wilderness or seashore far from 
centers of population. 

Camps exist under many auspices. Civic groups, 
business and labor groups, youth organizations, 
public and private philanthropies, and religious 
groups support and administer camps. These are 
usually termed organization camps. Then private 
camps, as the name implies, are owned and di- 
rected by private individuals. Today organized 
camping is within reach of almost all of our 
population. An increasing number of school 
boards in several states offer a week of two of 
instruction in a camp setting as a regular part 
of the public school curriculum. 

Different auspices, purposes and site possibili- 
ties produce very different individual camps. 
Uniting all these diverse camps under the banner, 


“Better Camping for All,” is the American Camp- 
ing Association, a national organization with 42 
Sections throughout the United States. Basic to 
improved camping procedures are the Resident 





and Day Camp Standards of the American Camp- 
ing Association to which member camps sub- 
scribe. The Standards are concerned with areas 
of camp personnel, program, sites, facilities and 
equipment, administration, health, sanitation, 
transportation and safety. With Standards, publi- 
cations, Camping Magazine, its official publication, 
conventions, and workshops, the American Camp- 
ing Association has encouraged and multiplied 
good camping practices. 

All camp directors, no matter how diverse their 
camps, share three administrative concerns. These 
‘ are: selection of staff, provision for a democratic 
camp environment, and continuous evaluation of 
their camp’s program. 

Administrator-educators endeavor to select 
staff members possessing, in addition to skills 
needed to carry on the desired program, personal 
characteristics which allow them to function well 
in a democratic community. Such staff members 
are friendly and outgoing. They are interested in 
and enjoy young people and understand the role 
of teacher and leader. 

Then this carefully selected staff working with 
the director brings into being a democratic camp 
community which is capable of welcoming ideas 
of counselors and campers alike. The building 


of this community starts with staff hiring, and 
continues later at the important pre-camp staff 
meetings on the site. Objectives of this particular 
camp are clearly expressed by the director. He 
and key staff people acquaint new counselors 
with program possibilities inherent in the site and 
its surroundings. Necessary schedules for the 
camp season ahead are outlined, but it is made 
clear that these will not occupy every waking 
hour. Within the framework of this camp’s spe- 
cial objectives and its site, counselors know that 
everything is not “cut and dried” for them. There 
is space for their own ideas and initiative. Later, 
when campers arrive, counselors are able to share 
with the youngsters their own sense of participa- 
tion, excitement, and adventure engendered in 
these early meetings. 

Machinery for smooth functioning of the camp 
community is also worked out by the adult group 
ahead of arrival of the campers. Regular staff 
meetings and conferences are arranged; staff com- 
mittees are appointed. There are well-understood 
and functioning channels of communication avail- 
able for the use of all staff members. Nurses, 
cooks, maintenance help, and counselors share 
responsibility for a cooperative community in 
which campers will also play a part. A proper 





slogan might be, “All life at camp is program.” 

What stands out for campers when they arrive 
at such democratic camp communities? First, 
perhaps, is a sense of adventure and anticipation 
of fun. There is enough scheduling to help these 
campers know what to.expect, as well as to make 
for order and to guarantee progression in chosen 
skills. But schedules and routines are not sacred. 
There is room for freedom too — freedom to 
choose, freedom to change program, freedom to 
plan, freedom to explore, freedom to play, free- 
dom to be alone. In this freedom, the camper 
tries his wings and has a chance to grow. 

Second, children feel they have a share in the 
place, that their interest and help are invited, 
and their work needed. The feeling of belonging 
is fostered when the camper knows he has con- 
tributed something, whether it be help with cook- 
ing or table setting or cleaning up the grounds, 
painting scenery for some performance, or play- 
ing in an orchestra—or any activity which makes 
camp life more comfortable or more fun for his 
fellow campers. 

Third, campers identify themselves with groups. 
Group living is fundamental to organized camp- 
ing. At one time a camper is part of a large 
group, perhaps the entire camp at meetings or 


at meals. At another time the camper may be 
part of a medium sized group—his age division 
or unit, for example. And in his own tent or 
cabin he is a member of a much smaller and 
more intimate group. The democratic give and 
take in each group, and especially in his own 
small group, is significant for the camper. At the 
very least, he learns how affairs go forward; at 
best, he identifies himself with a group task or 
plan, and helps it to fruition. The large camp 
succeeds as well as the small camp in fostering 
a sense of belonging, of being needed and of 
helping when its small living groups have a 
measure of autonomy, when units or divisions 
are carefully worked out, and when there is ma- 
chinery for inter-communication. 

The simple job of maintaining order in sleeping 
and living quarters needs the cooperation of each 
member no less than a successful plan for a cabin 
cookout. No trip need be presented complete to 
campers, with all the fun of arranging reserved 
for staff. In fact, planning an overnight trip 
should be very valuable practice in problem solv- 
ing. Campers study maps, help decide the itiner- 
ary, menus, and length of expedition. They help 
each other pack. Naturally, their friend, the 
counselor, gives advice and makes necessary 





amendments; but the trip which is taken is every- 
body’s trip. Everybody gains from it in fun, con- 
fidence, and self-assurance. 

Fourth, campers live in a cooperating com- 
munity where there are no artificial barriers, no 
permanent or prolonged divisions into red, white, 
and blue, or whatever color teams, with attendant 
harmful competition. Permanent or prolonged 
team divisions can become obstacles which inter- 
fere with natural friendships, or take attention 
away from individual interests and creative ac- 
tivity. A youngster may happily join some per- 
manent team activity and enjoy it many hours of 
the day all summer long, but in the meantime he 
may be losing opportunity to follow his own bent 
and perhaps discover or develop some special 
gift of his own which might mean something to 
him in later life. At their worst, permanent or 
prolonged team divisions create anxieties and a 
sense of failure in the very youngsters who should 
be enjoying a feeling of relief and security from 
the fact that they have made fine athletic advance 
if measured from where they started, not by com- 
parison with the best who are chosen for the 
team. Teamwork, necessary in any group game, 
is training for cooperative living. It is fun to try 
as hard as possible to win, and when the game 


is lost, it is good to respect the superior playing 
of the other side. But when competition is so 
stressed that it interferes with two essential in- 
gredients of learning—self-motivation and a sense 
of success along the way—it is a barrier, a hurdle 
in the path of optimum development. 


The camp meets deeply felt human needs when 
it provides flexible schedules and a friendly well- 
knit community in which democratically oriented 
counselors invite camper planning for fun, work, 
and growth. 


evaluation 


Evaluation is an essential responsibility of 
every staff member and is a continuing process. 
It occurs constantly and not just at a final end of 
season meeting of staff, important though such 
a meeting is. To be effective, evaluation includes 
re-examination of camp program as it is happen- 
ing, and as measured against the camp’s objectives. 

Do staff members feel responsible for what 
happens at camp? Are they enthusiastic about 
their participation in camp life? Do they feel that 
they are contributing to as well as gaining from 





the camp community? Can they ask for help and 
guidance without sense of failure? Are the site 
possibilities of this particular camp being explored 
and used? 

What about the individual camper? Does he 
identify himself with the place? Does he feel free 
to make suggestions? Is he having fun? According 
to one small camper, fun is “anything that you 
like to do that you can do.” Are campers’ skills 
increasing? Does an activity need changing, or 
deserve greater or less emphasis? Have campers’ 
attitudes and behavior changed for the better? 
For example, Mary, who formerly wanted to be 
waited on all the time, now volunteers to help 
others. Reserved Johnny has made several friends. 
Peter is losing his fear of deep water. If such 
comments can be made, camp is meeting basic 
needs of these particular children. On-going 


evaluation enables director and staff to contribute 
increasingly to the physical, emotional, spiritual, 
intellectual and social development of each camp- 
er. The community is increasingly effective in 
helping train future democratic citizens. 


And so we end with the remarks made in the 
1945 reprint by Frederick L. Guggenheimer, 
“We can best close this revised study by repeating 
the final paragraph of the original report: ‘We are 
aware that progress depends largely upon varia- 
tion and experimentation and we wish camping 
to be forever free from the standardization which 
is the besetting disease of modern institutional 
life . . . Camps which render the greatest possible 
service will be the ones which embody the maxi- 
mum essentials to which we have here undertaken 
to give tentative formulation.’ ” 
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About Other ACA Publications 


M ANY FINE PUBLICATIONS 
have been prepared by the Ameri- 
can Camping Association and others 
as a service to the camping move- 
ment. 


A listing of those available from 
ACA Headquarters, with their 
prices, is given on the following 


pages. 


LET’S ALL SING—“A singing camp is 

a happy camp.” It was with this 
thought in mind that this new ACA song 
book was developed. Pocket size, the 
book contains 157 songs—camping favor- 
ites for all occasions, plus some new 
songs. 1958. 96pp. 1-24 copies, 40¢ each; 
25-49 copies, 35¢ each; 50 or more 
copies, 30¢ each. 


CAMPING, WHAT IS IT?—Betty Lyle. 
A very fine discussion of a basic 
philosophy, certain techniques and skills 
and certain values which are, or should 
be, inherent in all good camping. 1947. 
(Repriated 1954) 8pp. 30¢. 
THE CAMP WNURSE—Every director of 
every type of camp should use this as 
a guide to help the camp nurse in her 
duties and responsibilities. 1956. 25pp. 
50¢. 
4. SUGGESTED POLICIES AND STANDING 
ORDERS FOR NURSING SERVICES—Re- 
vised January, 1959. 8pp. mimeo. 25¢. 
5 CAMPING AT THE MID-CENTURY—Mc- 
Bride. A census of organized camping 
in America. Facts and figures; includes 
a history of U. S. camping, outlines of 
desirable practices, and a prediction of 
future trends. 1953. 4ipp. $1.00. 
6 CAMP COUNSELING IS CHANNEL NUM- 
BER ONE—A message to potential camp 
counselors. Printed both sides on a card 


approximately 4” x 9”. 10¢ each; 35¢ 
per dozen; $2.00 per 100. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STUDIES AND RE- 

SEARCH IN CAMPING—Revised, 1958— 
American Camping Association. Lists by 
authors, with degrees noted, the many 
studies which have been made in the 
various categories of camp operation. 
27pp. mimeo. 30¢. 


8 ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON CAMP- 
ING, including the 1957 SUPPLE- 
MENT—Prepared for ACA by Barbara 
Ellen Joy. An excellent resource of value 
r directors and counselors. 1955. 36pp. 
5¢. 
9 CUMULATIVE INDEX TO CAMPING MAG- 
AZINE—Subject index, Vol. 1, No. 1 
(March - April 1926) to Vol. 30, No. 8 
(December, 1958), 35¢. 
10 DIRECTORY OF CAMPS FOR THE 
HANDICAPPED— State by state list- 
ing of 204 camps serving the handi- 
capped. 1959. 77pp. 50¢. 
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ll MASTER PLANNING PAYS DIVIDENDS 

—Sears. Reprint from Camping 
Magazine, Nov. 1957. A strong plea for 
the use of master plans in connection 
with the development of organized 
camps. 10¢. 


12 A CAMP DIRECTOR TRAINS HIS OWN 

STAFF — Hammett. Suggestions for 
pre-camp and in-camp training. Contains 
excellent and definite information; most 
useful. 32pp. 50¢. 


13 CAMP ADMINISTRATIVE FORMS AND 

SUGGESTED PROCEDURES IN THE 
AREA OF PERSONNEL—Included is an out- 
line of suggested minimum content for 
a personnel manual, — job descrip- 
tions, staff contracts, s appraisal, and 
the new ACA Camp Staff Application 
form. 1955. 30pp. 35¢. 


14. PARTNERSHIPS IN A NEW DECADE— 
Report of the ACA legislation 

Workshop, 1958. Of interest to all legis- 

lation conscious camp directors. 50¢. 


YOU AND CONSERVATION—An 11- 

page check list for camp counselors ; 
to help them be aware of conservation 
attitudes and practices. 10¢ each; 12-24 
copies, 8¢ each; 25 or more, 5¢ each. 
16 YOUR OWN BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT— 

How to Have More Fun Outdoors 
—Hammett. Pocket Books, Inc., prepared 
under the auspices of ACA. This little 
book gives the where, why, and how of 
successful camping. Written directly to 
teenage boys and girls who want to 


camp on their own. 1950. 199pp. 50¢. 
(35¢ plus 15¢ handling charge.) 10-49 
copies, 30¢ each; 25¢ each in carton lots 
of 50 copies. 


17 CANOEING MANUAL—Fourth edition, 
revised 1958. An outstanding man- 
ual on the subject. Includes the Canoe- 
ing Standards and Graded Classifications, 
formerly published separately. $2.00. 


18 RESIDENT CAMP STANDARDS—Ameri- 

can Camping Association. As re- 
vised, 1956. The official camp standards 
of the Association, covering personnel, 
program, camp site, facilities, equipment, 
administration, health, sanitation, safety 
and transportation. Lipp. 10¢. 


19 DAY CAMP STANDARDS—Adopted in 

1956 as the official standards for 
day camps of the American Camping As- 
sociation. Covers all items of the Resi- 
dent Camp Standards. 7pp. 10¢. 


DQ) FAMILY CAMP STANDARDS—Adopted 

in 1958 as the official standards for 
family camps of the American Camping 
Association. Lipp. 10¢. 


oF DIRECTORY OF ACA MEMBER CAMPS— 

Camps holding a membership in 
the American Camping Association are 
listed alphabetically by states. Informa- 
tion includes location of the camp, name 
and address of owner or operating agen- 
cy, number sex of campers, facilities, 
rates, program highlights. 1959. approx. 
275pp. $1.00. 





DD SUMMER MAGIC—Webb. An oustand- 

ing contribution to camping litera- 
ture. The basic values of camping; ex- 
cellent reading for parents. 159pp. $2.50. 


93 THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK—Ham- 
mett and Musselman. A one-volume 
haven of ideas for total camp planning. 
(Association Press) 380pp. $5.00. 
D4. CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CAMPERS — 
Hammett and Horrocks. Useful, 
practical, putting camping into crafts; 
use of motive materials. (Association 
Press) 431pp. $7.95. 
5, ABC'S OF CAMP MuUSIC—Janet E. 
Tobitt. Not a compilation of songs, 
but helpful information for the coun- 
selor; advice on song leading, selection, 
etc. 1955. 46pp. 75¢. 


26 PLANNING THE CHURCH CAMP FOR 

JUNIORS — LaDonna Bogardus. A 
guide to the development and operation 
of a camp for junior boys and girls. 1955. 
96pp. $1.00. 


aa CAMPING IS EDUCATION — Prepared 

by an ACA Committee under the 
chairmanship of Helen Haskell. Addi- 
tional copies of this monograph, with 
heavy cover for permanence. 36pp. 75¢. 


23 THE SUCCESSFUL CAMP — Reimann. 
Covers virtually every aspect of 

camp operation from site selection to 

end-of-season tasks. 242pp. $4.75. 


29 REPORT OF CAMPING PRACTICES FOR 
RESIDENT CAMPS—A form based on 
the Resident Camp Standards, it is used 


by the Standards Committee when visit- 
ing a camp to determine if the camp 
meets the ACA Standards, a requirement 
for membership. 12pp. 20¢. 


30 REPORT OF CAMPING PRACTICES FOR 
DAY CAMPS-—A reporting form based 
on the Day Camp Standards used by the 
Standards Committee when camps are 
visited in connection with determining 
camp membership eligibility in the Amer- 
ican Camping Association. 12pp. 20¢. 


31 LIGHT FROM A THOUSAND CAMPFIRES 

—Edited by Kenneth Webb. A selec- 
tion of inspirational and philosophical 
articles from Camping Magazine. (Asso- 
ciation Press) 384pp. $4.95. 
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AMP IS CLOSED for the winter. 
With no one around to destroy 
them, the mice make themselves com- 
fortable indoors, securely sheltered 
from the wind, cold and snow. Before 
long a family has developed, and it 
doesn’t take long before the family 
has families! 

Food is no problem. Mice require 
very little. If crumbs and undetected 
leftovers aren’t available (and they 
usually are,) the mice import their 
supplies from out-of-doors and hoard 
them for the winter. 

Calling cards in the form of drop- 
pings are scattered throughout the 
rooms, particularly in locations that 
are difficult to find or clean. The 
volume of gnawing that can be ac- 
complished by a growing family of 
mice in a single winter is remarkable. 
Remarkable, too, is the cost of repairs 
to buildings and furnishings. 


Overcoming the mouse problem re- 
quires two separate projects — pre- 
venting their entry into the buildings 
and cabins, and eliminating them if 
they do succeed in gaining entry. 

Part of the difficulty arises from the 
fact that the very smallest of holes, 
the diameter of a man’s thumb in size, 
affords the mouse a means of entry. 
Smaller holes in wood and mortar can 
be easily enlarged. Unless construc- 
tion is extremely tight— and few 
camp buildings are — mice have no 
difficulty finding passage. 

Every effort should be made to 
block these passages by thorough in- 
spection, installation of screening, 
metal flashing and kickplates, and re- 
pair of cracks and holes. Building 
mice out sometimes mitigates the 
problem,:though does not solve it. 

[raps during the winter months are 
of little worth, since a spring trap, 
once sprung, needs to be reset to 
catch the next mouse. This is quite 
impossible, of course, in deserted 
buildings. 

Most poisons have their limitations, 
too. Whatever poison is used must be 
of a type that will retain its potency 
even after months of aging. In addi- 
tion, the bait should resist spoilage 
and maintain its attractiveness to 
mice. 

Another requirement to be care- 
fully considered is safety. Most di- 
rectors would hesitate to expose dan- 
gerous poisons throughout their camps 
without an effective method of check- 
ing on them. Accidental injury to 
children, pets and desirable wild life 
has occurred too frequently to en- 
courage haphazard use of violent 
chemical poisons. 


‘Controlling mice in camp buildings 
during the cold winter months, there- 
fore, requires methods and materials 
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Managing Director, 
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that embrace these characteristics: 

1. Control must be effective. 

2. It must be safe. 

3. It must resist spoilage and main- 
tain good taste characteristics. 

4. It must be so simple to apply 
that it can be used by non-profession- 
als. | 

Anticoagulant chemicals such as 
wartarin seem to provide a good solu- 
tion. Warfarin is a chemical which 
destroys mice and rats by preventing 
their blood from clotting and thereby 
causing the rodents to die of internal 
hemorrhage. Warfarin is not con- 
sidered a dangerous poison, since rela- 
tively large amounts must be eaten 
daily over a period of 5 to 10 days 
before death occurs. Since single 
doses do not usually kill, and the 
antidote (vitamin K) is immediately 
effective, the chemical presents littl 
or no hazard to any but continual 
consumers such as rodents to which 
the bait is constantly exposed. 

Tasteless and odorless warfarin can 
be obtained in concentrated or ready- 
mix form. The concentrate requires 
mixing with a cereal grain such as 
corn meal to which about 5% sugar 
and 5% corn oil or peanut oil is add- 
ed. These ingredients will not deterio- 
rate in the winter months. 

In the ready-mix form, warfarin 
baits are available under a variety of 
trade or brand names. With these 
commercial products, no further mix- 
ing or formulating is required. 

Under normal circumstances, only 
a tablespoonful of bait would be 
placed in each spot to control mice. 
But where the bait is intended to last 
several months, placements should be 
plentiful and generous. Bait should be 
placed indoors at intervals of 15 to 
20 feet against walls. At least one-half 
pound should be placed in each sta- 
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tion. Most effective placements are be- 
hind furniture, in closets, or wherever 
mice might naturally run. 


Baits should be put out in shallow 
pie plates or paper dishes on the floor 
where it is convenient to the invading 
mice. Settling dust over a long period 
of time may impair the taste qualities 
of the bait, and it should be covered 
with a shoe box, large pan, inverted 
container, or any other item which 
will protect it, while permitting the 
mice to eat in privacy. 

There is a special form of warfarin 
which can be dissolved in water. This 
warfarinized water should be placed 
near each bait station if at all possible. 
A convenient method of placement is 
by means of chick watering founts. 
With the combination of dry warfarin 
bait plus warfarinized water, it is un- 
likely that many mice will survive 
the winter. The water bait is not vital 
to a successful elimination program. 
However, it constitutes a second wea- 
pon and thus aids in assuring more 
complete control. 


Most camps are not greatly afflicted 
with rats during the winter, since the 
living habits of this rodent differ from 
those of his smaller cousin. However, 
he may invade indoor areas occa- 
sionally to search for food or warmth 
or simply to be maliciously destruc- 
tive. If so, the baits which have been 
prepared for mice will be equally ef- 
fective against rats if sufficient quan- 
tities are made available to them. 


An illustrated booklet entitled 
“Mice in Buildings” is published by 
the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation, Madison, Wisc. Copies of this 
illustrated, non-technical publication 
are available to camp management 
personnel without charge. 
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Train Your Campers 


To Be Safe Hunters 


N THE LAST 10 years almost a 
million youngsters have had fire- 
arm safety training that makes them 
and every hunter they see safer in 
the field. 

With the passage of legislation in 
the State of New York in 1949, safety 
training with firearms was taken out 
of the informal category and put into 
definite training course form. The 
legislation requires that young hunt- 
ers-to-be must take a minimum course 
of four hours before they are eligible 
to purchase a hunting license. The 
necessity for more formal instruction 
brought about a cooperative relation- 
ship between the New York Conser- 
vation Department and the National 
Rifle Association, Washington, D. C. 
Designing a course of instruction, es- 
tablishing instructor requirements, re- 
cruiting and training instructors and 
producing the necessary literature and 
forms began and after about two 
years a workable pattern was estab- 
lished. 

That pattern has been altered as 
better ideas presented themselves but 
the plan is essentially the one used 
in the beginning. From a start where 
there were no instructors the program 
has now grown to a point where there 
are almost 35,000, and a quarter mil- 
lion students are trained each year to 
handle firearms safely. 


Twenty-six states have statewide 
hunter safety training programs. 
Eleven states have mandatory,’ legis- 
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lation—the young hunter is required 
by law to show that he has success- 
fully completed hunter safety train- 
ing before he may buy a hunting 
license. 

Much of the training has been done 
in summer camps. In a number of 
states, camps are operated by the Con- 
servation Department. Hunter Safety 
Training has been used very widely as 
@ program feature in these camps. 
Many private and agency camps (in- 
cluding school camps) have found 
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this training a popular and worth- 
while addition to their programs. 
Where a shooting program already 
exists, the safety training provides an 
interesting supplementary activity. A 
portion of the training involves simu- 
lated hunting situations and is norm- 
ally carried on in a field or woods 
setting. Many camps use animal cut- 
outs either staked up or fastened to 
a pop-up device which makes an in- 
teresting practice hunt. Details of one 
such field are shown in the sketch. 
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This practice hunt is carried on with 
unloaded guns and ts entirely safe for 
the novice. 

The actual shooting part of the 
training offers no obstacle since hunt- 
er safety training does not require 
the development of great accuracy. 
The skills emphasized are handling 
skill and knowledge of what consti- 
tutes safe use of firearms. Campers 
who might not otherwise be involved 
in the marksmanship program might 
still gain great benefit from this train- 
ing since many of them may be ex- 
posed to firearms at home. The actual 
range time involved is short and does 
not interrupt the regular shooting pro- 
gram to any appreciable degree. The 
allocation of one period a day to the 
actual shooting portion of hunter 
safety training should be adequate. 
Groups not usually participating in 
the marksmanship program need pre- 
liminary training before being allow- 
ed to shoot. In fact, the firing should 
be the last thing they do. During the 
firing a rotation plan may be used so 
some campers are shooting while 
others are practicing negotiation of a 
fence or making their way through 
the demonstration area. Such an ar- 
rangement would mean that each 
camper could fire only five or 10 
shots and still be occupied through- 
out the period. More learning and 
better discipline will result. 

Even in a camp where a shooting 
program does not exist, the training 
can still be given with very low initia! 
expense. Elementary shooting training 
may be given with air rifles or CO, 
rifles. In neither case are the heavy 
backstops necessary for “powder” 
guns needed. For marksmanship pur- 
poses the air rifle is fired at 15 feet 
and the CO, at 25 feet. 

Space is not a problem. Basic in- 
struction and safety instruction given 
for proper use of these guns is iden- 
tical with that given for the .22 caliber 
rifle. Where actual firing, even with 
the air rifle or CO, rifle, is not possi- 
ble, a “popgun” (one which shoots 
corks, ping pong balls or just makes 
i “pop”) may be used. All these types 
of guns make a noise when fired but 
would not be loaded in any case. 


Complete information on hunter 
safety training is available for camps 
who wish to add it to their regular 
shooting program or who do not now 
have shooting and wish to add it. 
Write to the National Rifle Associa- 
tion, 1600 Rhode Island Avenue, 
N. W., Washington 6, D.C. Basic 
literature, instructor guides, training 
aids and instructor certification data 
are available. Complimentary copies 
of the Hunter Safety Handbook and 
Instructor Guide are available free of 
charge to camp directors. 
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For a more durable 
LESS EXPENSIVE surface... C | 


REDKOTE £7 GREENKOTE, 


TENNIS COURT . 
SURFACING 


OUTDOOR BASKETBALL COURTS 

GOLF TEES AND TRAPS 

SPRINTING TRACKS 

BADMINTON AND HANDBALL COURTS 


FAST DRYING 


also for 


75% less expensive than composition materials 
Unaffected by extreme changes in temperature 
Permanent color 

Dust-free non-slip surface 

Lowest upkeep by actual tests 


cast DRYING x Wherever sports are held—schools, colleges, institutions 
TENNIS “COUR and municipalities, chances are you'll find either REDKOTE 
SURFACING or GREENKOTE, the natural pulverized slate surfacing. 


Both the soft shade REDKOTE and the eye ease GREEN- 

KOTE show marking lines clearly and need no wetting. 

| a There is more resiliency, true bounce and less strain on 
” players and equipment. 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


It could be the beginning of a most 
profitable investment for you. 


-YORKMONT SLATE CO., INC., Granville, N.Y. 


Phone—Granville 40 
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26 years of preference by the nation’s out- 
standing camps reflects the character and 
success of. PARENTS’ MAGAZINE'S service — 
to families with children. 


Guiding mothers and fathers in the selection — 
of camps is an important’ service PARENTS’ 
MAGAZINE performs for ‘young: families 
throughout America. — 

PARENTS’ enjoys a unique high deciee ee 
confidence from its 1,825,000 reader- fami- 
lies with children, and our advertisers enjoy — 
the results of this confidence—verified by the 
fact that 75% of our camp advertisers 
renew their schedules each year. 
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The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 
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When seconds count... 


A MB U Ennersency Kit 


Restores the breath of life 


In swimming accidents or other respira- 
tory emergencies, the AMBU hand 
operated resuscitator and foot operated 
suction pump brings advantages impor- 
tant to every camp— 

e always ready for instant use 

e efficient, simple to operate 

¢ no time-wasting set-up 

e compact, portable 

e no electricity or oxygen needed 


Write for additional information . . . or telephone 
collect to OSborne 5-5200 (Hatboro, Pa.) 
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for a safe 


By Edward J. Slezak 
Director-Owner, Mich-A-Ke-Wa 
Lodge, Cheboygan, Mich., and 

Camping Instructor 
Univ. of Michigan 


NE OF THE AREAS of most 
concern in camp administra- 
tion and operation is the water- 
front. Safety cannot be over-em- 
phasized in this phase of camping. 
It is hoped that this list will be 
of help to camping people in pro- 
moting safety in and around the 
water; and in practicing the con- 
servation of human lives. 


Raft 
Well anchored 
Safe distance from shore 
Non-skid surface 
No pushing on raft 
No swimming under raft 
Avoid over-loading 
Look before diving, jumping 
No horse-play 
Only good swimmers on raft 
Life saving gear on raft 


Swimming Pier 

11. No running 

12. No fishing 

13. Well constructed 

14. Avoid boats in area 

15. Wooden piers smooth, non- 
skid, no surface nails 
Ample width. Narrow one 
should have rails 
Ample ladders 
Constant inspection 
Do not clutter with objects 
Mark water depth on piers 


Diving 


21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


Sufficient depth 

Clear bottom 

Non-skid boards 

One diver at a time on board 
Marked off area 

Proper approach to board 
No swimming under board 
Qualified instructor 
Protective suit 

No night diving 


Swimming 


pi. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 


37. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


Qualified guard 

Marked off swim area 
Buddy system 

Rules posted 

No swimming alone 

No swimming too soon 
after meals 

No swimming during storms 
Keep animals off beach 

No ducking 

Long swims—use a boat and 
two people 


Small Craft 


No standing in boats 

Never over-load 

Check for leaks 

Stay with over-turned craft 
Lights on boats at night 
Life jackets 

Anchors, extra oar in boats 
Safety chain on 
motors 

Know marine laws 
Avoid riding on decks 
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Prepare Your Own 


Counselor Selection Aids 


ANY YEARS ago a counselor 
applied to me for a job as a 
waterfront director. Underage, and 
undeterred by the facts that he had 
neither prior waterfront counseling 
experience, nor any more qualifica- 
tions than a good deal of confidence 
in himself and a strong crawl stroke, 
he asked for a salary in excess of 
my own yearly income. I was very 
lucky, for this man provided me with 
many criteria by which to reject him: 
salary requirement, age, skill and ex- 
perience. 

Frequently, camp _ directors or 
others responsible for hiring staff are 
not so fortunate. If an applicant is 
personable, experienced, of age, well- 
skilled, well-recommended, and has 
modest salary requirements, we know 
that this person is an eligible coun- 


By Drew Friedman 
Camp Robin Hood 


about children?” “Do you love your 
father and mother?’ “Why do you 
want to become a counselor?” “Do 
you respond well to authority?” or 
any other questions we can devise. 
The difficulty here is that we have to 
be trained psychologists to know how 
to interpret the answers, or what an- 
swer should lead to what new ques- 
tions. As laymen we can only guess 
at the meanings, and we can never 
test our results except in the most 
superficial and unreliable ways. 

Of the many more complicated sys- 
tems to discover attitudes of potential 
counselors there is one, particularly, 
which gives useful though somewhat 
crude results and costs only a little 
time, patience and the price of a 
small printing job. To demonstrate 
the construction of such a simple in- 


of them, four of which are: 

1. Campers should be seen and 
not heard. 

.Campers cannot be 
with responsibility. 

. Counselors should not ques- 
tion camp policy. 

.Campers should do some of 
their own program and activity 
planning. 

We print these on a form and have 
them answered by all counselor ap- 
plicants at the initial interview, before 
hiring. After the season we make a 
list of those 10 counselors we feel 
were best at whatever the instrument 
measured (happy relationship with 
campers, healthy reaction to author- 
ity, etc.) We also make a list of the 
10 worst. Then we make a chart as 
is illustrated with this article. 
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selor, if he can fulfill at least two 
additional requirements — have the 
attitudes necessary for a healthy and 
happy relationship with both children 
and authority, and the willingness and 
ability to perform the required re- 
sponsibilities adequately. 

We can estimate his willingness 
and ability to perform by his work 
references and his job background and 
experience. The chances of his ex- 
pending enough energy for adequate 
performance are increased to the ex- 
tent that he has performed well, re- 
liably, and continuously for others. 
If the application provides this in- 
formation, we need then to learn his 
attitudes. 


There are many ways to discover 
attitudes. The simplest, perhaps, is to 
ask. We can ask, “How do you feel 
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strument, I will describe a method 
for establishing a short form that may 
eliminate some of the counselors who 
would be inadequate and who, with- 
out the form, might have been hired. 

Gather questions or statements 
from any available sources, make 
them up, or ask for contributions 
from friends. Use questions or state- 
ments which can be answered by 
True-False, Agree-Disagree, Yes-No, 
etc. Three or more degrees can also 
be used, such as Agree-Uncertain-Dis- 
agree, Always-Frequently-Sometimes- 
Never, etc. But the more degrees 
there are, the more complex the an- 
swers will be, and the more skill will 
be necessary to interpret or scale the 
answers. 

Let’s take an example. Suppose that 
we have decided to use True-False 
statements, and we have collected 100 


From this chart, it is clear that 
True answers to the first and second 
statements may have reflected the at- 
titude which hindered the inadequate 
counselors in their performance. On 
the other hand, in statements three 
and four both groups of counselors 
answered both ways, and therefore, 
though these statements may be use- 
ful for some other kind of instrument, 
for the purposes of this example they 
may be discarded. 

We now can take all those state- 
ments for which a particular answer 
was given by the worst counselors 
that was not given by the best coun- 
selors. Check the answers of the en- 
tire staff to be sure that counselors 
who were good or adequate in terms 
of the statements involved did not 
answer the same way as some of the 
poorest members of the staff. Bear in 
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REDBOOK MAGAZINE 


TODAY 
TOMORROW .... 


Your best audience from which to recruit campers. 


Guaranteed average circulation 


2,850,000 


presupposes 


more than seven million readers. 


Information about camp advertising rates available on request. 


ETHEL F. BEBB, Camp Editor 
Redbook Magazine, McCall Corporation 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, New York 











For superior watersports, put famous Old Town 
boats and canoes to work on your waterfront. Old 
Town products are quality-built to give you speed, 
good balance, all-round performance—and long life. 
You can depend on Old Town. 


Take the Old Town Lapstrake “20” pictured 
above, for example. Here’s a big, roomy boat that 
can fill many spots in your camp program. Use her 
for cruising, fishing or waterskiing; for transporting 
campers or hauling supplies. She speeds to over 
35 mph with 80-hp motors. Made of cedar lapstrake 
planking, she’s strong and sturdy and easy to main- 
tain. Old Town lapstrakes come in a variety of sizes 


and models to meet camp needs—the “14’’, “16”, ' . ) 
“18” and “20” New thrills for campers with sturdy sails 


: ia tattaaes aid set above your Old Town canoes! Sailing 
Send for your FREE copy of catalog describing rigs install in a jiffy, store away in craft 


Old Town lapstrakes, sailboats, canoes, dinghies, between uses, fit any canoe. Lateen sails 
skiffs and complete boating accessories. come in white and colors. 


OLD TOWN CANOE CO., 781 FOURTH STREET, OLD TOWN, MAINE 


Gre” 
Cd Fown® Boats and CANOES 








mind that staff members can some- 
times misread statements, answer 
statements on the wrong line, and 
otherwise write the “wrong” answer 
where a “wrong” attitude is not in- 
dicated. 

Since these results cannot be de- 
pended upon because of the small size 
or biased composition of the group 
taking it, or because the pattern of 
answers may be a chance pattern for 
one or more ambiguous statements, 
we should use the form a second year 
with all new applicants and returning 
counselors. Then we can see if the 
same answering differences hold up 
the second year. At the same time, 
we can see how much agreement 
there is in the answers to the state- 
ments from one year to the next by 
the same counselors. 

The statements in this example 
should have the following qualifica- 
tions: 

1. They should be answered essen- 
tially the same way each time the 
same counselors take it. 

2. They should be answered in a 
particular way by only the counselors 
inadequate with respect to the atti- 
tude measured by the statement. 

Now we are ready to revise the 
form. Take the few final statements 
which have been selected because they 
fulfill the qualifications, and give them 
to all new staff applicants. When an 
applicant gives the answers we have 
found to be given only by inadequate 
counselors, we can ask him further 
about his answer or answers to dis- 
cover if there was a mistake on his 
part, a misinterpretation, or a genuine 
attitude reflecting an inadequate po- 
tential performance. Thus we might 
eliminate a number of poor perform- 
ers from our camp situation. 


By reversing the process—selecting 
Statements answered a particular way 
by predominately good or excellent 
counselors, we might be able to help 
ourselves to select better personnel. 
The two sets of statements could be 
combined on a single form, or they 
could be used separately. 

Of course, any results should be 
treated in the utmost confidence, and 
discussed only with the greatest dis- 
cretion. It is not behavior, itself, that 
we are looking for, but only a reflec- 
tion of a possible attitude. Be careful 
to treat the statements as no more 
than a possible indication of an atti- 
tude and not an actual reflection of 
a person. In the administration of this 
form, this caution will be manifested 
in the explanation to the applicant 
that this is a survey or inventory with- 
out right or wrong answers as such, 
rather than a test in the usual sense 
of the word. 
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Come to San Francisco— 


ACA National Convention, March 2-5, Packed 


With Top Speakers, Tours, Group Discussions 


ee FTER-CONVENTION” 
TOURS, combining _pro- 
fessional visits to camps with sightsee- 
ing trips, have been planned by the 
Northern California Section for those 
delegates who can linger a while in 
the Far West after the convention 
sessions have been concluded. 

Because of the mild winter climate 
of Northern California, many camps 
are open the year round for week- 
end conferences and retreats, school 
Camping and other short-term camp- 
ing events. Hence, on some of the 
tours, convention delegates may be 
able to see a school camp in action. 
Each of the touring parties is to have 
a guide, well-informed on camping 
and California lore. 

One such tour party will leave the 
Mark Hopkins Hotel in a charter bus 
to travel down the San _ Francisco 
Peninsula to the Monterey Bay sec- 
tion. This group will follow the cen- 
turies-old “main street” of Coastal 
California, which is still called “El 
Camino Real” and was started as the 
footpath of Spanish padres traveling 
from mission to mission. 


The present-day highway passes 


Above: Mark Hopkins Hotel 
Right: Masonic Memorial Temple 
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through the fabulous “chateau-land” 
of the Gold Rush and Comstock Lode 
millionaires, which is the suburban 
area for San Francisco. Stanford Uni- 
versity, with its world-famous chapel 
considered by many to be the most 
beautiful Protestant church in Ameri- 
ca, will be visited enroute. The bus 
party will cross over the Santa Cruz 
mountains to Monterey Bay to spend 
the night in the historic Monterey and 
Carmel area (see article in Holiday 
Magazine, December 1959.) 

Many agency and private camps 
are located in the coastal mountains 
and around Monterey Bay. It is likely 
that members of the party will be able 
to see a school camp in action. At 
each camp visited, the director of the 
camp will be on hand to conduct a 
tour, answer questions and thus afford 
the visiting camp directors opportuni- 
ties to gather ideas to take back and 
apply to their own camps. 

Another tour party will cross the 
Golden Gate Bridge into the north- 
bay redwood country, stopping briefly 
at Muir Woods, a national monu- 
ment. Many camps are located in the 
higher parts of the coastal valleys and 


in the redwood country. The party 
will cross over the coastal mountains 
to the camps located in the mountains 
north of the San Pablo Bay and re- 
turn through the beautiful Napa Val- 
ley to San Francisco. 

Still another party is planned which 
will cross the Bay Bridge and the San 
Joaquin Valley to visit camps in the 
historic Gold Rush country. This 
party will also visit some camps that 
are close to the snow line on the 
Sierra Nevada mountains. The route 
will include a visit to Yosemite Valley 
and, snow permitting, the famous 
Wawona Big Trees. 

Each trip will leave San Francisco 
shortly after the close of the conven- 
tion, will include a one-night stop- 
over enroute, and will return to San 
Francisco. Arrangements are to in- 
clude all expenses on the tour, meals 
and lodging. Full details will be sent 
to all members of ACA with the next 
Convention Announcement. 

The Southern California Section, 
where the climate also permits all- 
year use of camps, is planning a tour 
of camps for those convention dele- 
gates whose return trip is routed 





through the Southwest. The Hawaii 
Section beckons those delegates who 
continue their trip westward from San 
Francisco to visit the 50th state and 
to explore the interesting camps on 
the Island of Oahu. Their tropical 
camping set-ups are most interesting 
and provide many “pearls of camping 
wisdom” to take back to apply to our 
own camps. An announcement of a 
Hawaiian tour party leaving San 
Francisco immediately after the con- 
vention was included in the Novem- 
ber mailing to all ACA members. 

In keeping with the trend toward 
strong regional organization within 
ACA, convention luncheons on Fri- 
day will be arranged so that delegates 
from each Region will join together 
for a brief luncheon meeting. Pro- 
grams for these regional gatherings 
will be arranged by the regional chair- 
man. Tickets for these luncheons are 
included in the “package registration” 
for the convention. 

Many national youth and welfare 
organizations that conduct summer 
and winter camps as part of their 
year-round program have arranged 
conferences to be held in San Fran- 
cisco immediately preceding the open- 
ing of the ACA convention. Private 
camps are meeting under the auspi- 
ces of Stanley Michaels, ACA vice 
president for private camping. An an- 
nouncement of their program is in- 
cluded in this issue of CAMPING MAG- 
AZINE. 

Other kindred groups that have 
definitely scheduled conferences in 
San Francisco include Big Brothers of 
America, Boy Scouts, Boys Clubs of 
America, Camp Fire Girls, Girl 
Scouts, Catholic Camps, Four H 
Clubs, Handicapped Children, Jewish 
Welfare Camps, Protestant Church 
Camps, Salvation Army, Settlement 
and Neighborhood Center Camps, 
YMCA and YWCA. The Kindred 
Group planning committee is chaired 
by Lois Young (Camp Fire Girls.) 

Although San Francisco is a con- 
stant host to conventions, the famed 
city is giving special recognition to 
camping’s golden anniversary by 
singling it out for the March floral 
display in Golden Gate Park. A huge 
garden of spring blooms will picture 
ACA’s golden acorn emblem, and a 
welcome will be spelled out for camp- 
ing delegates. A trip out to the Park 
will be included in the short sight- 
seeing trips being arranged. 

In several instances, trips will be 
combined with “walk-out suppers” so 
that delegates can have full time to 
attend convention sessions, visit ex- 
hibits leisurely and yet enjoy some of 
the many interesting places in San 
Francisco. Mrs. Zella Davis (Girl 
Scouts,) hospitality chairman, and 
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San Francisco — City of trees, hills, breathtaking views. 


Mrs. Ruth Tamblin (Girl Scouts,) 
tours chairman, are working coopera- 
tively to plan some of the walk-out 
suppers to terminate at famed dining 
spots, such as the Cliff House or at 
one of the world-famous restaurants 
with foreign cuisine. A boat tour of 
San Francisco Bay and a picnic box 
lunch aboard is another of the short 
trips being arranged. One group has 
planned a genuine Hawaiian luau, 
complete with roast pig, tropical 
fruit, and dancers. There is no end of 
interesting and “different” events 
planned. 

One sad note in the convention 
planning is the untimely death of Dr. 
Tully Knoles who had accepted the 


invitation to speak at the general ses- 
sion on Friday. One of the most 
revered educetors of the Far West, 
Dr. Knoles’ career has been marked 
by many adventures into new educa- 
tional areas sponsored by the College 
of the Pacific, of which he was presi- 
dent and chancellor for more than a 
quarter of a century. The convention 
committee had looked forward with 
great pride to his appearance on the 
convention program. 

Look over your budgets again— 
you know that the Golden Anniver- 
Sary convention is a must for 1960. 
For further information about regis- 
tration, etc., write Box 5050, San 
Francisco. 


Special Events Being Planned 


For Private Camp Directors 


WITH THE FEELING that the private 
camp directors who attend the na- 
tional convention in San Francisco in 
March should have something “extra 
special,” a large committee of Cali- 
fornia private camp directors is en- 
thusiastically working to give them 
just that. Plans include fun and fel- 
lowship, challenging speakers and op- 
portunities to meet in small interest 
sessions and “after taps” sessions to 
discuss pertinent problems of interest 
to each and every camp director. 
The committee is urging all private 
camp directors to register as quickly 
as possible, making the Mark Hop- 
kins their headquarters with second 


and third choices the Fairmont and 
the Huntington Hotels, all located on 
Nob Hill. It is only fair to say that 
these hotels are the most expensive, 
and there are other good hotels at 
more moderate rates not too far 
away. 

The chairman of the _ hospitality 
committee, Mrs. Grace Parsons Doug- 
las and her committee say that friend- 
liness and hospitality are the key- 
words. The committee has planned a 
suite of rooms at the Mark Hopkins, 
which will be used as_ hospitality 
headquarters for all private camp 
people. There will be a receptionist 
here at all times to answer questions, 
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“Natural well’’ water or “spring-fed” water doesn’t mean safe 
____water. Chlorinated water does. No matter how clear and clean water 
+E looks, if it’s not chlorinated it’s fair game at any time for disease- 

— bearing bacteria. 

Chlorination of your drinking supply and swimming pool water 
with Wallace & Tiernan proven equipment ensures the safety of your 
camp water... and it costs just pennies per day. 

W&T chlorination equipment, backed by a nationwide service 
organization and 40 years of experience, serves thousands of camps 
throughout the country. 


Write today for information on how it can serve you. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, N.J. 
S-92 





WHEN YOU COME TO SAN FRANCISCO-- 
COME TO THE HOTEL MANX 


"THE CITY AT YOUR FINGERTIPS" 
OPPOSITE BEAUTIFUL UNION SQUARE 


© One of the official American Camping Association 


convention hotels 


Seven story brick fireproof building 





300 efficiently serviced, well maintained guest rooms 


Continental type breakfast at nominal cost served in 


your room 


Rapid garage service from our entrance 








And .. . surrounded by all of San Francisco's at- 


tractions 


Prices still a thrifty low .. . single with bath from 
$7—double with bath from $9—twin with bath 
from $10 


| S&S HOTEL MANX 


UNION SQUARE SAN FRANCISCO 
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San Francisco’s Chinatown 


take messages and receive guests. 

Here also will be a bulletin board 
where information concerning sight- 
seeing, restaurants, shopping, etc. will 
be posted. Mr. and Mrs. Grover 
Gates, who are in charge of arrange- 
ments in the room, have asked each 
camp director to send in or bring 
along a copy of his camp brochure 
which will be put on display. 

Tuesday, March 1, is the last day 
that all private camp directors should 
arrive in San Francisco, because Tues- 
day at 7:00 is the time set for the 
private camp opening dinner and 
meeting. As soon as the registration 
for a private camp director is re- 
ceived, he or she will immediately be 
included in a small group with a 
California host or hostess eagerly 
waiting to welcome and escort the 
group to dinner. Mr. and Mrs. Ed 
Tangen and their committee in 
charge of dinners and lunches feel 
that since San Francisco is a cosmo- 
politan city, our private camp gather- 
ings should reflect this. 

The opening meeting and dinner is 
to be held in Chinatown, where the 
largest community of Chinese outside 
China resides in a small area just 
minutes from Nob Hill, site of conven- 
tion headquarters. After a_ typical 
Chinese dinner and a _ challenging 
opening speaker, there will be an op- 
portunity to explore fascinating 
Chinatown and to meet at the Mark 
Hopkins in the hospitality room. 

Wednesday will be a full day, com- 
mencing with interest group meetings 
which will be held the entire morning. 
At noon, outside the doors of the 
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Mark Hopkins, buses will be waiting 
to transport the group to another 
“must” in San Francisco, the very 
popular Fisherman’s Wharf with its 
picturesque old-world charm. During 
the luncheon meeting, private camp 
directors will be privileged to hear 
Dr. Thompson Webb, founder of 
Webb School of California, one of 
the finest private schools for boys. It 
is a promise that the group will long 
remember the message that he has to 
bring. 

After exploring Fisherman’s Wharf, 
the waiting buses, filled with delegates, 
will follow along an enormous stretch 
of the noble Pacific’s shoreline not 
too far from the heart of town. Such 
sights as the Bay Bridge, Alcatraz, 
the famed Cliff House, Seal Rocks 
where sea lions by the hundreds dis- 
port themselves, the Presidio, Golden 
Gate Bridge, Golden Gate Park, larg- 
est man-made park in the world and 
one of San Francisco’s most famous 
show places, will be seen. Then back 
through another area of San Fran- 
cisco to the Mark Hopkins in time 
to relax before the opening of the 
main convention. 

This will indeed be a whirlwind of 
never-to-be-forgotten experiences, not 
to mention the friendships, inspiration, 
and the knowledge that all should 


Richards and her committee in charge 
to private camp people. Mrs. Susan 
gain from the meetings geared just 
of the program are making every 
effort to challenge the thinking of 
each person. 

The grand climax will be the fare- 
well dinner Friday evening when the 
private camp gatherings will officially 
be over for another two years. What 
better way is there to say aloha than 
at a luau which will be held in famous 
North Beach? The luau will be pre- 
ceded by a social hour, and when 
dinner is served, it will be in a south- 
sea-island atmosphere. As if this will 
not be enough to entice everyone, 
the group is to be honored by a clos- 
ing address from our own Fred 
Rogers! 

Mrs. Marion Caldwell, general 
chairman, and her assistants, Mrs. 
Ruth Howe and Mrs. Leona Manildi, 
say that since it is most important 
that reservations for dining, special 
buses, etc. must be made far in ad- 
vance, each and every private camp 
director will receive in the mail in 
January a card for reservations. The 
committee urges that each person re- 
turn this immediately with definite 
reservations so that he or she, too, 
may be included in these fabulous 
plans. 





San Francisco and Return 


New York 
Jacksonville, 
Minneapolis 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Dallas 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Denver 

Seattle 
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San Francisco and Return 
New York 

Jacksonville, Fla. 
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ROUND TRIP RAILROAD FARES* TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Coach 
$167.95 


ROUND TRIP AIRPLANE FARES* TO SAN FRANCISCO 


Tourist 
$211.00 


Family Plan airplane fares apply on First Class certain days of week— 
Consult your travel agent. 


*Fares listed DO NOT include 10% tax. 


Pullman (Fare only) 
$252.10 
173.55 
136.05 
139.45 
131.95 
116.95 
186.50 
88.95 
69.45 


129.30 
99.40 
104.40 
99.10 
87.55 
134.20 
70.20 
49.65 


First Class 
$332.50 
326.40 
240.70 
240.70 
227.80 
205.70 
304.30 
137.50 
92.50 


253.70 
165.80 
162.60 
174.60 
143.90 
249.30 

99.70 

70.60 
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ACA NEWS OF THE MONTH 


Items of Interest to 


White House Youth Conference 


The National Committee has com- 
pleted its assignment of planning for 
the Golden Anniversary White House 
Conference on Children and Youth 
to be held in Washington March 27 
to April 2 

At.the recent ACA Board meeting, 
a donation toward the expense of the 
Conference was voted. 

Well before the Conference, each 
delegate will receive a copy of the 
program so that he may become 
familiar with the subject matter to be 
covered. 

The program will make a_ two- 
pronged attack on the problems and 
needs of young people. The first ap- 
proach is from the view of outside 
influences on the young person. This 
phase is termed “The World around 
the Young.” The second is called 
“The Young in the World.” This 
phase surveys the needs and problems 
of youth from a personal and in- 
dividual standpoint and presents con- 
flicts and handicaps of youth with an 
inside emphasis. 


ACA Members 


National Wildlands News 

Our national parks, monuments 
and wildlife refuges are being cham- 
pioned by a monthly newspaper, Na- 
tional Wildlands News. The _ first 
issue went out to subscribers Decem- 
ber 1. The paper’s intent is to build 
an informed public to defend our 
national sanctuaries and _ preserve 
them for the uses for which they have 
been established. For more informa- 
tion write to National Wildlands 
News, 2607 Connecticut Ave., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. 


Journalism Conference Plans 

The Third Annual Journalism Con- 
ference, sponsored by Mrs. Zak Zara- 
kov, will take place at Camp Zakelo, 
Harrison, Maine, July 18, 1960. The 
purpose of the one-day meeting is 
to foster a greater interest in camper- 
produced newspapers and magazines. 
Mrs. Zarakov, associate director of 
Camp Zakelo, urges camp leaders to 
save the date and to send sample 
copies of camper publications to her 
at 393 Clinton Rd., Brookline 46, 
Mass. 


Sections Report Conferences, Elections 


Region | 

New England Section is antici- 
pating its Annual Convention Feb. 
5-6, at Hotel Statler-Hilton, Boston, 
Mass. Combined with the convention 
will be commercial exhibits. Because 
of the Section’s very successful Fall 
Conference in November, highlighted 
by Rev. Mark Strickland’s address on 
“The Role of Camping in Today’s 
World,” members are looking forward 
to an even bigger and better meeting 
in February. , 


Region Il 

New Jersey Section devoted its De- 
cember meeting to the study of camp 
standards. Sidney Geal, ACA Nation- 
al Standards Chairman, helped mem- 
bers evaluate their standards and gave 
insight into the country-wide situation. 

New Jersey Section has voted to 
offer service affiliations to any mem- 
ber of another ACA Section who 
wishes to keep informed on camping 
in New Jersey by receiving notices of 
N. J. Section meetings and having 
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the privilege of attending. Fee for the 
service will be $3 yearly. 


Region IV 
Southeastern Section officers pic- 
tured below are: Front row, Ieft to 


Dr. Taylor Dodson of Future 
Farmers of America, treasurer; Her- 
man Popkin, Blue Star Camps, Hen- 


right, 


dersonville, N. C., president; Ellen 





Nationally Famous for 
Over 25 Years 


T-SHIRTS 


First choice of hun- 
dreds of camps. 4 
styles incl. Terry 
Cloth. Shrink resist- 
ant—nylon reinforc 
ed neck. 


SWEAT SHIRTS 
Heavy weight, fleece 
lined. Elastic knit cuffs 
—waistband. Nylon re- 
inforced. White silver 
grey—colors. 


BOXER STYLE 


CAMP SHORTS 
Rugged, fine quality 
broadcloth. Sanforiz- 
ed. Reinforced waist- 
band. Boys white or 
color. Wide range of 
S1Zes, 


HEADSCARFS 

Lustrous spun _ acetate. 
Hand-fringed, water re- 
pellent. Light gold or 
white. A wanted item for 
every girl’s camp. 


EMBLEMS AND PENNANTS 
For low-cost camp awards. Quality 
felt. Camp design in genuine Velva- 
Sheen embossing. 


({ QD, CREW Hats 


BASEBALL CAPS 
Twill. Sewed-on felt 


=z Popular for boys & girls. 
emblem with camp 
design. Elastic ad- 


a Fine quality, water repel- 
w\ lent gabardine. 
justable back band. 


CAMPWEAR 
CARDIGAN JACKETS, ZIPPER SWEAT 
SHIRTS, WINDBREAKERS, PULLOVER 
POLOS, LAUNDRY and GYM BAGS. 





ER Fe  rsnirt sample: 


d us your camp design, indi— 
ee mage color you'd like, an 
we'll be happy to make you 4 free 
T-Shirt sample. 

VELVA-SHEEN MFG. CO. 


1416-¢.M.C Vine S$t., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

















Jervey, Camp Rockbrook, Brevard, 
N. C., retiring president; Mrs. Wyatt 
Taylor, Camp Sea Gull, Arapahoe, 
N. C., secretary; J. O. Bell, Jr., Camp 
Arrowhead, Tuxedo, N. C., vice presi- 
dent. 

Back row: William Waggoner, 
Camp Windy Wood, Tuxedo, N. C., 
executive secretary; Wyatt Taylor, 
Camp Sea Gull, Arapahoe, N. C., 
vice president. 


Tennessee Valley Section, host of 
the 1961 Region IV Convention to be 
held at the Mountainview Hotel, 
Gatlinburg, Tenn., March 22-25, has 
chosen Polly Fessy of Nashville as 
program chairman of the convention. 
Other chairmen include: Jonas Cover- 
dale, treasurer; Myrtle Jones, regis- 
tration; Skipper Lepich, publicity; 
Mary K. Scarborough, exhibits; Judy 
Nickerson, arrangements. 


Region V 

Chicago Section’s January meeting 
will concentrate on the business end 
of running a camp. Topics to be dis- 
cussed include business management, 
bookkeeping, tax records, quarterly 
reports, inventories, and maintenance. 


Wisconsin Section invited a repre- 
sentative of the U. S. Department of 
Internal Revenue to speak to a recent 
meeting. He discussed withholding 
taxes, social security and unemploy- 
ment compensation for camp staff. 


Region VI 

An interesting meeting held by 
Colorado Section featured a panel 
discussion on “Medical Procedures in 
Camp.” A _ physician, a_ registered 
nurse and a camp director made up 
the panel. The importance of perman- 
ent health records was emphasized be- 
cause of possible future claims, related 
to injuries, against health insurance. 
It was suggested that camp physician, 
camp director and doctors on the 
camp’s board of directors should con- 
fer on standing orders to guide the 
camp nurse, on planning the year’s 
health program and on evaluating 
the camp schedule for health protec- 
tion. 


Texas Section reports that Dr. 
Evelyn K. Dillon, chairman of edu- 
cation and studies, has made a survey 
of camping research going on in Texas 
colleges. One of the studies now in 
progress is by Joyce M. Lawson of 
Texas Woman’s University on staff 
remuneration practices and policies. 
Another T.W.U. student is collecting 
data on camp staff manuals in the 
U. S., and a third has studied the re- 
sponsibilities and privileges of coun- 
selors in all types of camps. 
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ACA Family Camping Service Proposed 


By Gunnar A. Peterson 
Vice-president, ACA 


For a number of years, and espe- 
cially in the last decade, there has 
been a tremendous upsurge of inter- 
est in camping by families. The 
American Camping Association has 
developed and adopted (July, 1958) 
Standards for Family Camping—gear- 
ed to the organized camp that serves 
families. 

While this effcrt has met a par- 
ticular need, requests for service from 
a much broader constituency are be- 
coming increasingly demanding. Parks 
and public facilities report overcrowd- 
ing, governmental agencies are con- 
cerned with their inability to meet 
demands for sites and organizations 
and individuals are asking for guid- 
ance and help — to go camping! 

Better Camping for All is ACA’s 
motto. The Association has followed 
through on providing service to pro- 
fessional camp leaders, working on 
standards, improvements of services 
to the camp constituency. Over the 
years some consideration has been 
given to families camping informally 
on their own but no ideas had jelled. 

During this past year the Board 
has been considering an expansion 
and extension of ACA work through 
a Family Camping Service. A _ pro- 
posal written by Reynold Carlson has 
been studied by an official ACA Com- 
mittee under the chairmanship of 
George Wilson. 

Reviews and revisions of the orig- 
inal proposal have been made and a 
report was given at the Fall 1959 
Board Meeting and Section Presidents’ 
Conference. The Board voted to have 
the Committee continue its work, pre- 
pare materials for distribution and 
discussion at Section meetings and 
place the Family Camping Service 
proposal on the agenda at the San 
Francisco Convention. A two page 
summary of the proposal was mailed 
to all members with the December 
31st, 1959 ACA Newsletter. 

The proposal suggests the organi- 
zation of a Family Camping Division, 
functioning separately from the cur- 
rent Organized Camping Division. It 
would be financed for an initial three 
year period by its membership income 
and by a foundation or similar grant 
after which time it should be self- 
supporting. In addition it should be 


able to make some contribution to the 
overall ACA budget. The Division 
would have its own staff, operating 
under the supervision of the ACA 
Executive Director and would pay a 
pro-rata share for headquarters’ ex- 
pense and maintenance. A Family 
Camping Division Committee would 
be appointed by the ACA President 
and its chairman would serve on the 
National Board. 

Its program would develop such 
things as 1) current directories on 
camping facilities, 2) bulletins, maga- 
zines, annuals, 3) clinics and _ insti- 
tutes for camp training, 4) legislative 
endeavors, 5) Standards. In com- 
munities, families may wish to orga- 
nize local camping clubs or associa- 
tions with regular meetings, activities, 
camping experiences, newsletters, pub- 
lic education among their functions. 

Some ACA sections are assisting the 
promotion of local family camping 
by conducting workshops and clinics 
on campcraft equipment and related 
topics. They have noted the increased 
interest in and knowledge of organiz- 
ed camping, have had another chance 
to interpret standards and feel a close- 
ness to the camping family. ACA has 
the status, prestige and resources to 
do a good coordinating job for the 
thousands of families who are seeking 
help and looking for guidance. Un- 
less ACA considers this type of ser- 
vice, other groups and individuals who 
are less adequately qualified, prepared 
and motivated may establish an organ- 
ization to serve campers. A number 
of national organizations (National 
Recreation Association, American 
Recreation Society, U. S. Park Ser- 
vice, U. S. Forest Service and others) 
have expressed real interest in ACA’s 
taking leadership in this field. 

To finance the Family Camping Di- 
vision for the first three years, the 
committee has developed a budget in- 
dicating $34,825 would be needed 
from outside sources. After three 
years, it is expected that the Division 
would be self-supporting. 

Sections are urged to discuss the 
proposal locally and to have repre- 
sentatives attend presentations to the 
Board and Council of Delegates at 
San Francisco in conjunction with the 
1960 National ACA Convention. 
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Camp directors can see the whole 
month’s activities program at one 
time with Program Aids Co.’s Sched- 
uling Kits. The kits are surfaced with 
“Eraso” finish which is guaranteed 
reusable over. 300 times. Write the 
company at 550 Sth Ave., New York 
36, for its catalog. 


A new catalog describes Fulton 
Cotton Mills’ line of tents and tar- 
paulins. In addition to their standard 
items, Fulton manufactures camp 
tents to individual specifications. 
Write Fulton Cotton Mills, Canvas 
Division, PO Box 1726, Atlanta 1, 
Ga., for your copy. 


The “Flite Fish,” a sailboat that 
cannot sink or swamp, weighs less 
than 40 lbs. complete. The manufac- 
turer includes a free “Learning to 
Sail” manual. More information avail- 
able from Roy M. Bloom, Inc., 274 
Madison Ave., New York 16. 


Alcoa Wrap is now available in 
the “Spoitsman Pak.” Foil is wrapped 
flat on cardboard and thus takes up 
less pack space. Suggested uses for 
Campers are: making ovens and uten- 
sils, lining sleeping bags for warmth 
and dryness, and for foil cooking. 
For more information write Alumi- 
num Co. of America, 791 Alcoa 
Bldg., Pittsburgh 19. 


National Rifle Assn., 1600 Rhode 
Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C., has available a variety of book- 
lets and manuals on design and con- 
struction of indoor and outdoor rifle 
ranges. If your camp is interested in 
adding or expanding this sport, write 
the association for information. 


Grumman Boats, Inc., Marathon, 
N. Y., announces a new line of G C 
Plastic boats to supplement its famil- 
iar line of aluminum boats and canoes. 
Complete information is_ available 
from the company. 


Ocean Pool Supply Co., Inc., 155 
W. 23rd St., New York 11, offers a 
free catalog of waterfront equipment 
and supplies. Write for it on your 
camp stationery. 


Buehler Turbocraft has applied the 
jet principle to power boats, resulting 
in a fast, maneuverable craft without 
propeller, rudder or other appendages 
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Boy Scout Camp 
Tri Valley Council 7 
Mishawaka, Ind. 


After the many healthful camping 
activities, there is nothing like a 
cleansing shower bath. 

Many camp managers have pro- 
vided ample shower facilities at 
low cost—Bradley Multi-Person 
Shower Columns as shown above. 
One Column has 5 shower heads— 

but requires 
one set of pip- 
ing connec- 
tions. Yet each 
bather has in- 
dividual con- 
trol of water 
volume and 
temperature. 
Soap dispens- 
ers are also 


Typical Girls Camp 
Shower Installation 


e Us: 


te 


% 


available. For Girls Camps, the 
same Shower Column is supplied 
with 5 stall-separating partitions 
and with curtains for greater pri- 
vacy if desired. 

Besides Shower facilities the Tri 
Valley Camp has a 54-inch Bradley 
circular Washfountain which ac- 
commodates 8 to 10 simultaneously, 
and provides foot control of water 
supply in place of faucets. 

To insure top sanitary wash and 
shower facilities—install Bradleys. 
All models are illustrated in Bul- 
letin H-1322—copy mailed on re- 

uest. 

BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN 
Company, 2263 West Michigan 
Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


Write for Bulletin H-1322 





To reach a high-income audience 
your best advertising buy is 


BAZAAR 


Special Bonus: 3 ad insertions give you free 
space in Bazaar’s SCHOOL AND CAMP GUIDE. 
And the Guide keeps your advertising working 
year-round. Contact Johanna P. Shedd, Director, 
Educational Department, Harper’s Bazaar 

572 Madison Ave., N.Y. 22. PLaza 1-2100 





beneath the hull. This permits the 
boat to cruise in as little as four 
inches of water and eliminates chance 


of injury to swimmers and of fouling 
ski lines. Camps will be interested in 


its use for water skiing and exploring 

shallow streams. Write Turbocraft 
T 0 [ [ [- T S T 0 0 [ 7 Division, Indiana Gear Works, Inc., 

1458 E. 19th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


B-I-F Industries’ Proportioneers are 
manufactured to help you solve water 
sterilization problems. For detailed 
information, write “Camp,” B-I-F In- 
dustries, Inc., 441 Harris Ave., Provi- 
dence 1, R. I. 


A tie-in with the 1960 Olympic 

Games for your camp can be achieved 

with Gill Junior Champ Track Equip- 

ment. Send for free catalog and 

s SN “Plans and Rules” booklet from The 

Model 2197 Complete Unit Pee” ee Harry Gill Co., 401 N. Vine St., Ur- 
: om bana, IIL. 


Basic dimensions of Wickland ae See nce 
a ‘“Performance-Teste rogram o 

Stainless Steel Toilet Stools St aed “jue _— 
| =) subjecting each piece of Univex food 
are so engineered that they as a a machinery to electronic testing that 
can be accommodated with /\ DP Simulates conditions of actual use. 

* © - —— ° ~—— lrite Iniv ¢ ie 
pese ta your cidetlag tells? aves. sede 2207-7 Seat end Gover W rite to U niversal Industries, 87 
Cov Fellsway West, Somerville 45, Mass., 
May Be Ordered Separately “te “i 
for information on their peelers, mix- 
ers and cutters. 











THE NEW AND IMPROVED Wickland Seat and cover assembly can be raised 
Stainless Steel Toilet Stool with durable so that unit may be used as a urinal. 


black plastic seat is sturdily constructed A new outdoor appliance, combina- 


to withstand many years of service. The 
unit is easy to install under all condi- © FOR MOUNTAIN AND RURAL AREAS, the 


tions. Sanitation was of primary import-  Wickland Model 2325 Stainless Steel ploys a catalytic method of producing 
ance in designing the Model 2197. The _— Toilet Stool is designed especially for flameless radiant heat. The unit, called 
new seat cover and assembly were de- _ the incinerator type of installation. The the Devco, is fueled by a small dis- 
veloped especially to eliminate moisture  deep-bottomed flange on the Model posable propane gas cylinder and 
condensation on the seat. When not in 2325 toilet enables the unit to be set melee nine adn with fucl Write 
use, the top fits snugly into seat.to in concrete and left in position during “>= sige POURS WHE BUCL. Wine 
form closure for prevention of odors. burning operations. Devonair Products, 115 Conestoga 
Rd., Wayne, Pa., for information. 


tion portable stove and heater, em- 


Turf bowling offers a popular sport 
without the necessity for special 
courts. It can be played on any moder- 

Write for catalog and price list — Dept.CM ately level surface of grass, earth, 
SE OTM tSeN MUD E TSN (QM sand or gravel. Write Lignum-Vitae 
tentienck TDi . Products Corp., 96 Boyd Ave., Jersey 

City 4, N. J., for leaflet. 


—as \\ tf h ld \/ 


SS 5245 San Fernando Rd. West, Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
“Bradley Group Showers” is a new 
bulletin covering  multi-person 


ALWAYS NEW a U Yi fag G G U : D i showers. Details of the shower col- 


umn and the new wall-mounted type 
[ R A FT | f) F A .N Fully illustrated with hundreds of art and are given, along with installation me- 
craft items to help make your teaching thod and floor plan suggestions. For 


q n (| easier — results more exciting. You're sure your copy, write Bradley Washfoun- 


to find a wide variety of items to fit your — ee 
tain Co., 2203 W. |! , - - 
every need. Write today for Teachers 7 : Michigan St., Mil 


Buying Guide — free to instructors. 


DWINNELL Standard Steel Products Mfg. Co., 


Milwaukee 15, Wisc., has added to 
ART & CRAFT SUPPLY its line of waterfront equipment a 

new “Vertical” Boat Bumper to pro- 
Association ¥ eaintinditaed tect boats. Also offered are boat can- 


MAGNUS CRAFT MATERIALS, INC. eee ~ li Hgpaccendnom ony tlle rsa 


; the company for descriptive 
108 FRANKLIN ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. Wheeling, W. Va. aaah 
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CLASSIFIED SERVICE DEPARTMENT 





Address replies to classified 
ads as follows: Box No. . 

Camping Magazine, 120 W. 7th 
Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. 








Help Wanted 


COUNSELOR Brother-Sister camp in 
Berkshires (Mass.). Established 1921. Near 
Tanglewood. Staff openings for experienced 
men and women in all program areas. 
Teachers, graduate students, upper class- 
men, and working couples considered. In- 
vite letters with full details. Raymond 
Golden, Dir., 34 Richbell Road, White 
Plains, N. Y. abc 
WISCONSIN GIRLS’ CAMP has openings 
for counselors 20 years or older, one year 
college. Counselors engaged for ability to 
live happily with campers as camp coun- 
selors. Following program skills important 
but secondary; canoeing, sailing, tripping, 
swimming, riding, tennis, crafts, land- 
sports, dance, music, drasmatics. Write to: 
Miss Rosalie Giffhorn, 1979 South St., Lin- 
coln 2, Nebr. ‘ abc 
GUIDANCE COUNSELOR: Woman 30 years 
or older with M. A. in related field and 
supervisory experience needed to work 
with staff in girls’ camp for normal girls. 
Excellent salary for right person. June 18 
through September 1. Write Box 707. abc 


TO-HO-NE FOR BOYS 
Gt. Barrington, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
40th season. Original direction. 
COUNSELORS: 21 to 35. Men who like 
boys and will give themselves to them. 
who will win their respect and affection 
through good example and leadership, who 
are capable, patient, understanding, who 
can imbue boys with the spirit of adven- 
ture and thrill with them to the whole- 
some activity that all phases of camping 
offer. To lead or assist in: swimming 
(ARC instructors) including Waterfront 
Head to supervise all aquatic activity, 
canoeing, sailing, tennis, outpost camping 
and woodcraft, photography, riflery, arch- 
ery, journalism, all crafts media, nature, 
astronomy, meterology. Write: Peter Men- 
aker, 507 West 113th St., N. Y. 25. a 


ASSISTANT DIRECTOR FOR HIGH 
GRADE PRIVATE GIRLS’ CAMP, northern 
Wisconsin. Experienced and competent in 
staff supervision. Summers only to start. 
Midwest residence desirable. Write Box 
708. ab 
M and F MATURE, INTELLIGENT, hard 
working counselors who love camping and 
children for Eastern Jewish coed camp. 
Aged 19 plus. Canoeing, swimming, na- 
ture, arts and crafts, horseback, water 
skiin group counselors. Not limited tc 
Jewis | applicants. Write Box 709. a 


BUSI (female) June 














BUSINESS MANAGER 
through August, experienced. Also, nurse 
tripping counselor and general counselors 
for YWCA Camp in Leicester, Mass. Write: 
Camp Director, Y.W.C.A., 6 Chatham St.., 
Worcester, Mass. abc 


ASSISTANT CAMP DIRECTORS, Nurse, 
Dietitian, age 25: Unit leaders, age 21; 
Counselors. Experience preferred. Write: 
a? Scouts, 417 No. 10th St., St. Louis 
1, O. a 


COUNSELORS: Men, Women, teachers 
preferred. Pioneering. Nature. Music. Cer- 
amics. N. General. Small non-com- 
petitive camp, children ages 3-12. Write 
Jug Hill, Staatsburg, N. Y. abcd 


COED, WELL-ESTABLISHED CAMP in 
Wisconsin needs three mature, over 25, 
girl counselors, waterfront or athletics. 
farried couples considered. Write Box 710. 

ab 














WANTED—CAMP DIRECTOR 
Minnesota State FFA-FHA Camp wants 
matiire man with camp program, water- 
front and administrative experience to di- 
rect ten week summer leadership training 
camp located 15 miles north of Virginia, 
Minn. Possibility of employment for wife. 
State camp experience, qualifications. ref- 
erences and salary desired. Write to W. C. 
Knaak, Chairman, Vocational Education 
(FFA -FHA) Camp Board, 488 Wabasha St., 
Shubert Bldg., St. Paul 2, Minn. a 


COUNSELORS: For leading boys’ camp in 
Maine. Archery athletics, canoeing, drama, 
nature, photography, riding, riflery, swim- 
ming, trips, water-skiing, general. Teach- 
ing experience preferred. James H. Lawr- 
ence, 21 Ria Drive, White Plains. N. Y. a 
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Help Wanted 


UNIT LEADERS: SPECIALISTS & KITCH- 
EN STEWARD for coed children’s camp. 
Apply Lake Pembina Camp, 4792 Victoria 
Ave., Montreal 6, Quebec. abc 








HEAD COUNSELOR and ‘PROGRAM DI- 
RECTOR for New Jersey boys’ camp. 120 
boys. Mature man, educational back- 
ground. Must be experienced in program 
planning and staff supervision and train- 
ing. If married wife must participate in 
ae program. Write ful) details to Box 
o. 711. a 





WISCONSIN GIRLS’ CAMP on beautiful 
Green Lake. PVT. Staff for waterfront, 
director & ARC’s, sailing, canoeing, skiing, 
dancing, dramatics, golf, & all specialties. 
Applicants at least 19 years and experi- 
enced. Send full particulars & photo. 
Camp Sandstone, 1430 Granville, Park 
Ridge, Ill. abcd 


~ PROGRAM DIRECTOR—BOYS’ CAMP 
Pri- 


COUNSELORS. Southern Michigan, 
vate, coed. Rated instructors for riding, 
swimming, campcraft, riflery, sailing ath- 
letics and general. Food manager, cooks 
and nurse. Write: Greenwoods Camp, 8741 
Cregier Ave., Chicago 17, Ill. tf 


COUNSELORS, HEAD ATHLETICS for Ver- 
mont Girls’ Camp. Room 1807, 50 naane: 
way, New York 4, N. Y. 











COUNSELORS, COED CAMP. Upstate N. . ¥ 
Camper centered program. Openings for 
experienced group leaders. Also specialists 
in tennis, waterfront, athletics, fine arts, 
crafts, photography, nature, pioneering, 
construction, forestry, music, dramatics. 
Office: 151-15 85th Drive, Jamaica 32, N. Y. 

labcde 





COUNSELORS: Girls’ “camp in Berkshires 
(Mass.) near Tanglewood has staff open- 
ings for experienced men or women, 
teachers, graduate students only, working 
couple with daughter considered. Write: 
Mrs. Sonny Winter, 215 West 92nd St., 
New York 25, N. labcd 
WAH-KON-DAH, one of the nations fine 
coed camps located on the great 1,300 
mile shoreline Lake of the Ozarks, seeks 
counselors (male and female) for athletics, 
riflery, archery, water skiing, tripping, 
Red Cross, small crafts, swimming, WSI, 
Red Cross small crafts, swimming, WSI, 
arts, crafts assistant (women); nature 
lore head, dancing, dramatics, pianist, 
song leader, nurse, RN; cabin counselors, 
mature married staff for Village heads. 
Write Ben J. Kessler, 106 S. Hanley Rd., 
St. Louis 5, Mo. labc 


OWNERS OF SUCCESSFUL, | ~ nationally 
known midwest Jewish camp, seeking man, 
woman (or married couple) who can 
eventually take over running of organiza- 
tion. Applicants may be non-Jewish or of 
Reformed Jewry, with proven background 
in programming, administration and all 
phases of camp procedure. Fine opportun- 
ity for lifetime affiliation. Give complete 
history. Write Box 704. labe 


MAINE GIRLS’ 

staff for waterfront instructors (ARC), 
canoeing, water skiing, head athletics, 
head tennis, music, dancing, arts & crafts, 
nature study. Applicants must be 21 years 
of age with previous camping experience. 
Write Box 705. labcd 











CAMP has — openings on 





RAQUETTE LAKE GIRLS’ CAMP 
Applications invited for A.R.C. Waterfront, 
sailing, tripping, ski, tennis, golf, tram- 
poline, athletics. Established Adirondack 
girls’ camp. Brother camp across lake. At- 
tractive compensation for qualified per- 
sonnel. Write: 966 East 23rd St., en 
10, N ‘ 





RIDING INSTRUCTOR ALSO swimming 
instructor, ARC, females, experienced, ma- 
ture. Private girls’ camp, Northern New 
Mexico. Apply Box 1504, Borger, Texas. - 








COUNSELORS: Sailing, 
pioneering. Small coed camp. Boothbay, 
Maine. Lester Rhoads, 251-18 6lst Ave., 
Little Neck 62, N. Y. labc 


tennis, athletics, 





Continued on page 68 








~ 
What is 


CAMPOLOGY? 


Campology—didn’t you know?— 
is the science of picking camp* 
material by chemically testing 
the applicants. 


Fortunately there are as yet no 
campology scientists of recognized 
standing. 


Instead, owners and camp directors 
persist in the practice of using the 
TODAY’S LIVING Magazine CAMP 
DIRECTORY. 


This DIRECTORY goes almost 
exclusively into Greater New York’s 
better homes in higher-income 
communities. 


It’s not a chemical process... but it 
gets highly-selective reactions. 
It appears only in the— 


NEW YORK 


Herald Tribune 


School & Camp Service 
230 W. 41 St., New York 36 
PEnnsylvania 6-4000 


Nie, 








a 








THIS BIG 
illustrated Catalog of 


LEATHERCRAFT KITS, TOOLS, Etc. 


Easy-to-Make Leather Purses, Gloves, 
Belts, Billfolds, Moccasins, Other Projects. 
Finest Quality Tooling Leathers, _ Supplies, 
Books, etc. COMPLETE STOCK IMME- 
DIATE SHIPMENT 


Attention METALCRAFT Hobbyists 


FREE. Catalog of Aluminum, Copper and 
Foil in Shapes and Sheets. Tools, Supplies 
and How-To-Do-It Books. Also Enameling 
Kilns, Supplies. 


J. C. LARSON CO. 820 So. Tripp Ave. 
Department 9219, Chicago 24, Ill. 











AUTHORS WANTED 
BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the 
nation’s largest book publishers is 
seeking book-length manuscripts of 
all types —fiction, non-fiction, poet- 
ry. Special attention to new writers. 
For more information, send for 
booklet CP — it’s free. VANTAGE 
Press, 120 W. 31 St., New York 1. 
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Help Wanted 


JAYSON CAMPS —35th YEAR 
MASSACHUSETTS BERKSHIRES 
MEN: Physician, sailing, pioneering, riflery. 
WOMEN: PIANIST, play popular by ear, 
expert transposing; archery, ceramics, fine 
arts, dramatics, nurse, camp mother, book- 
keeper. MEN OR WOMEN: Tennis, swim- 
ming, canoe trips, phys-ed majors, indus- 
trial arts, naturalists. Box 876, Greenwich, 
Conn. a 





DIRECTOR — once in a lifetime opportun- 
ity. Beautiful new coed summer and all 
year ‘round weekend casnp featuring horse- 
manship, judo, body-building, etc., one 
hour from Metropolitan N.Y. Percentage 
or partnership to qualified, energetic, pro- 
motional man or couple. Write immedfate- 
ly Box 716. a 





DIRECTOR (OR COUPLE) — head counse- 
lor, counselors and instructors. Horseman- 
ship, waterfront, judo, body-building, and 
all other camp activities. Beautiful new 
coed summer and all year ‘round weekend 
camp, one hour from Metropolitan N. Y. 
Write immediately Box No. 717. a 


INSTRUCTORS AND COUNSELORS — 
horsemanship, judo, body-building, water- 
front, etc. Beautiful new summer and all 
year ‘round weekend camp, one hour from 


Metropolitan N. Y. Write immediately Box 
718. a 











CHEF and/or COOK for summer and all 
year ‘round weekend camp, one hour irom 
Metropolitan N.Y. Excellent opportunity. 
Write immediately Box 719. a 





CO-DIRECTOR — Camp — Orthopedically 
handicapped children. Administrative and 
supervisory experience required. Write: 
New York Philanthropic League, 150 West 
85th St., New York 24, N. Y. abc 


DIRECTOR OF CAMPCRAFT and trips 
also small craft director, only experienced, 
mature leaders apply, men or women. 
Girls’ camp in Maine. Write: Mrs. L. 





Rosenthal, 155 E. 76th St., New York 21, 
ay Wa 


ab 





LIVE WIRE YEAR ‘round experienced pro- 
motion man and camp director for mod- 
ern private coed camp in fast growing 
Florida. Send full particulars and photo 
to Camp Sparta, 2020 N.E. 29th Ave., Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla. la 


COUNSELORS, Vermont Girls’ camp, 
canoeing, sailing, water skiing, campcraft, 
tennis, golf, athletics, dramatics, arts and 
crafts. Write Room 1807, 50 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. a 


CAMP DIRECTOR—CANADA 
Preference given to trained social worker 
with necessary camping experience and 
skills. A YWCA island camp in the Lake- 
of-the-Woods (border Ont. Minn.) for 80 
girls June-August. Apply YWCA, 447 Webb 
Pl., Winnipeg 2, Manitoba, Canada. a 


CAMP LEONARD LEONORE, KENT, CONN. 
Co-educational camp in the Berkshires 
has staff positions for teachers and lead- 
ers of children as counselors, unit heads, 
specialists, nurses and chauffeurs. Excel- 
lent salaries based on experience and 
qualifications, plus maintenance and 
transportation. Write Dr. George I. Fink, 
199 Harbor View, Lawrence, N. Y. 














PARTNER WANTED 


Owner of established 40 acre camp with 
1,000 foot frontage beautiful Walloon 
Lake, Northern Michigan, plans to convert 
facilities into summer camp for children 
or retarded or handicapped children if 
demand permits. Seeks partner with capi- 
tal and ability to operate. Exceptional op- 
portunity for person with camping experi- 
ence to make large profit with minimum 
investment. Write Box 722 1 


COUNSELORS: Positions available for gen- 
eral counselors at boys’ camp and for men 
with specialties in tennis, boxing, wrest- 
ling, nature and sailing. College sopho- 
more or older. Write: A. G. Hare, Jr., 113 
Anton Rd., Wynnewood, Pa lab 








CAMP SOMERSET FOR GIRLS in Maine 
has openings on staff for swimming in- 
structors (WSI), synchronized swimming 
instructor, athletics, tennis, tripping, 
canoeing, sailing, archery, golf, water ski- 
ing, riding, dramatics, riflery, crafts, mu- 
sic (piano), general, camp secretary, regis- 
tered nurse. Applicants must be 21 years 
of age with previous camp counseling ex- 
perience. Salary range $300 to $575 de- 
pending upon experience, plus transporta- 
tion and clothing allowance, etc. 150 
campers, 60 staff. Write: Allen Cramer, 300 
Central Park West, New York 24, N. Y. 

labcde 


DIRECTOR WANTED for overnight camp 
outside Philadelphia area for needy Jewish 
girls. Administrative and camping experi- 
ence necessary. Please send resume and 
salary requirements. Write Box 723. a 








Program Material & Services 


SUMMER CAMPS Favorite Caller, BART 
HAIGH, ‘the Caller with a smile in his 
voice.”” Go anywhere within 400 miles of 
NYC. Trains staff, calls dances, teaches 
social dancing, calls at CAMP REUNIONS. 
Camper-Townspeople square dances for 
better public relations. Masters Degree in 
Recreation. Past ACA member. Phone BO 
1-8855. Write 123-35 82nd Road, Kew Gar- 
dens 15, N. Y. a 


NEWSLETTERS, detailed plans, assistance 
for campcraft, wilderness activities. Youth, 
adult. Tested methods. Free bulletin. Write 
Box 714. ab 











Miscellaneous 


WANTED: Copies of “Services for the 
Open” by Laura Matoon. Must be in good 
condition. L. W. Lyon, 1205 Nancy Jo PIl., 
St. Louis 22, Mo. kla 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT 
Let a Camping Magazine classified in the 
“Used Equipment For Sale” column help 
you turn your surplus into cash— 
Quickly — Economically 











Services 





PLANNING TO BUILD A CAMP? 
Julian H. Salomon A.S.LA. 
Landscape Architect—Camp Planner 
Consultation - Master Plans - Reports 


One Sky Meadow Road, Suffern, N. Y. 





BOYS’ CAMP seeks outstanding faculty 
for nature, pioneering, crafts, waterfront, 
sailing, music, riflery, archery, tennis. In 
Berkshires (Mass.) 200 campers, 32nd year. 
Salaries from $400 up, depending on skills, 
experience. Transportation allowance. Send 
full details: Joseph Kruger, Director, 377 
Irving Ave., South Orange, N. J. a 


ENERGETIC MAN with following to rep- 
resent leading boys camp in Maine. Ex- 
cellent financial opportunities. Counselor 
services not necessary. Write Box 675. tf 








Address classified 
ads as follows: Box No. | , 
Camping Magazine, 120 W. 7th 
Street, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


replies to 








CAMP CONSERVATION PLANS 


My conservation plan for your camp will 
stimulate programs and pleasure. 
Milford C. Howard, Forester 
Forest and recreation property consultant 
24 Evelyn Road, Port Washington, N. Y. 
30 years experience Oklahoma and east. 





Used Equipment for Sale 


MODERNIZE YOUR KITCHEN 


With reconditioned guaranteed equipment. 
Colt Dishwasher, stainless with drains and 
boxes only $700. Hobart galvanized corner 
or straight dishwasher, $250. Blakeslee 
Glass Washer, $250. Six Burner Garland 
Range, $150. Many others. Goren, 2646 
Fairfield, Bridgeport, Conn. kla 











CHLORINATOR, Wallace-Tiernan, A-588, 
115V, 60cy. Instructions. Used two months. 
$150 (cost $250). Gordon, 508 Dryden Road, 
Ithaca, N. Y. ab 





Position Wanted 


MAN, twenty-three, desires camp position 
as career. 1', years college, experienced on 
waterfront; clerical. lary secondary. 
Want experience. Am willing to WORK. 
Write Box 712. a 














COUPLE SEEK POSITION in California 
camp. Wife—secretary, husband—physical 
education teacher, M. S. degree. 12 years 
private and organizational camp experi- 
ence as counselor, director, medic and in- 
structor in all phases of camping. Write 
Box 713. a 





CAMP DIRECTOR or ASSISTANT, full 
time with private or public agency. Male, 
fifteen years experience in Camping and 
Outdoor Education field. Write Box 720. a 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT. Business- 
camp experience. Six years fine Eastern 
girls’ camp. Seeking position 100 miles 
NYC. Have 10 and 5 year old daughters. 
_— E. Bradfield, 444 East 20th St., NYC 


CAMP DIRECTOR (Summer). Experienced, 
mature. Years of experience in boys’ work. 
MS in education. California, Western 
states preferred. Write Box 721. a 





ASSISTANT DIRECTOR or Head Coun- 
selor. Woman, P.E. teacher. Twenty years 
top camp experience. Long term possibili- 
ties. Write Box 703. 





CAMP DIRECTOR or HEAD COUNSELOR. 
Mature, experienced in administration and 
program development. Teacher, female, 
New England area. Long term possibili- 
ties. Write Box 724. ab 





Camps Wanted to Sell 





CAMP SALES SPECIALIST 
If your camp is in Mich., Wisc., Minn., 
or Ill. and you have considered selling, 
please call COLLECT or write. I will make 
an appointment to see you, make a realis- 
tic evaluation of your camp, and discuss 
with you the possible sale in strict con- 
fidence. Call collect TY. 7-0333 or write 
A. J. Ditzik, Tyler Realty & Investment 
Co., 4760 Grand River, Detroit 8, Mich. tf 





A FABULOUS PRIVATE camp for boys and 
girls in the Rocky Mts. for sale. 70 miles 
west of Great Divide and 4-corners of 
Colo., Utah, Ariz., N. Mex. Twenty-four 
separate cabins & buildings, recreation 
hall, pool, ™% mile of water frontage, 420 
acres rangeland, horeses, burros, cattle 
available, expansion no end, annual gross 
receipts bout $55,000. Write for particulars 
of this and other camps available. la 
WALLACE HEBBERD, Box 180 
Santa Barbara, California 





Camps for Sale or Lease 





ADIRONDACK RESORT HOTEL suitable 
for camp for sale or lease. Golf. Water- 
front. 150 rooms. Private grounds. 150 
acres. Write Box 683. klab 








175 miles from NYC; 
45 miles from Albany, NY; 25 miles from 
Pittsfield, Mass. 1,100 acres, private road 
3'4 miles long leads from main highway 
to beautiful 20 acre private lake. Property 
adjoins Green Mt. National Forest. Avail- 
able on long term lease. Write Box 715. 

a 


BENNINGTON, VT.., 





Camps for Rent 


FOR RENT OR LEASE. Fully equipped 
children’s camp. Private lake, located in 
hilly section of lower Michigan within 50 
miles of Detroit. Capacity for 75 children. 
For further information write Box 684. 








DESIRABLE CAMP SITE, Good location. 
Pine tree surroundings. Swimming pool. 
Artesian well. For appointment—B. Visnov, 
Medford, N. J., BElmont 5-3359. a 








TAKE ADVANTAGE of Camping Maga- 
zine’s low-cost classified service to buy, 
sell, or lease @ camp. Write today! 





IN REPLYING TO BOX NUMBERS, please 
do not send original material or bulky 
catalogs. 
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Camps for Sale 





CENTRAL VERMONT, hillside farm-camp. 
Accommodates thirty children, more suit- 
able for younger ages. Room for expan- 
sion. Forty-five acres. Brook-fed swimming 
pool, riding ring. Old, modernized farm- 
house used for year-round living. Original 
buildings used for cabins. Big barn. Prop- 
erty offers varied uses. Heart of ski coun- 
try. Sky Hollow Farm, Rochester, Vt. a 
SUSSEX COUNTY, N. J. Three large out- 
buildings in excellent condition, over 
6,000 feet, over one acre on Delaware. At- 
tractive, modern home, fireplace, panelling. 
Also bunkhouse. $13,900. Co-operative Farm 
Credit, P. O. Box 309, Newton, N. J.—EL 
liot 6-7219. a 





FOR SALE IN THE WEST 
CAMPS, CAMP SITES, RANCH LAND 
Private camps; institutional camps; camps 
for boys; camps for girls; mountain, lake 
and desert camps; and camps by the sea. 
Financing and purchase loans may be ar- 


ranged. 
WALLACE HEBBERD 
(since 1925) 
Santa Barbara 


1,200 CAMPS & SITES — $15,000 & UP 
One of the largest and most reputable 
school and camp realtors in the United 
States. Established 35 years. Exclusively 
selling camps, day and boarding schools. 
Appraisals for all purposes. Write for list 
of attractive offerings, specify locations 
preferred, to Mr. M. Otto Berg. 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
551 5th Avenue, N. Y. C. 17 MU 2-8840 


CONSULTATION SERVICE AND SALES 
WITH WHOM CAN YOU TALK — 
When you want to: BUY or Sell a camp? 
Our 40 years of camp experience may help 
with your problems — confidential, of 

course. 

We have individuals and institutions eager 
to purchase operating and non-operating 
situations. Why not list your needs or 
property with us? Our service has resulted 
in prompt and favorable action for our 
clients. 

WILLIAM V. DWORSKI & ASSOCIATES 
245 Mckinley Ave. New Haven 15, Conn. 


California 





WANTED! CAMP DIRECTOR PARTNER 
or purchaser (sensible terms) to take full 
charge established, successful, coed camp 
in Conn. ($615.00 fee). Write Box 725. a 





LONG ESTABLISHED boys’ camp, Blue 
Ridge Mountains, 150 campers, 45 build- 
ings, modernly equipped, 700 acres, all ac- 
tivities. Owner retiring. Write Box 700 a 








equipped, located southern mountain area, 
full enrollment. Shown only to qualified 
buyers. Write Box 701. a 


LONG ESTABLISHED PRIVATE camp for 
girls in Adirondack mountains. Complete 
enrollment for 1960. Director wishes to 
retire. Write Box 702. labcde 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 
25¢ per word; min. $5.00 





Box Service, if desired — 
$1.50 per insertion 
Bold Face, if desired — 
$1.00 per line in addition to 
word count 
White space, if desired, 
$1.00 per line 





Minimum cost per insertion — 
$5.00 


payable in advance 
CLASSIFIED CLOSING DATES 
15th of Month Preceding Cover Date 








HERE’S MORE BEAUTY... MORE VALUE 
Designed for Safety First! 


The Worlds satest pier. 


STEEL PIER 


provides a non-skid, rust 


resistant. cool deck surface that lasts a lifetime. Sturdy, 


steady, strong, easy to set up, 


take down and store 


Available in any size, shape or combination. Complete 


accessories include 


benches, ladders. 


diving platforms, 


lifeguard towers, steps, signal lights, mooring arms — 


ill designed for quick, easy installation 


MODERNIZE your lake front with a STANDARD STEEL PIER. Write 


dolamel-SieliE 


ano prices 


Eastern Branch: Building E- 285, Route 4 


or send us a rough sketch for free recommendations 


Factory: Dept. C, 2836 S. 16th Street 
Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin 








Paramus, New Jersey 











DON’T DELAY! 


Whatever your needs for the coming 
season, let an inexpensive Camping 
Magazine classified help you. 


Need competent staff people? Use the 
“HELP WANTED” columns for: 


. Directors, counselors, nurses, secre- 
taries, dietitians, cooks, kitchen helpers, 
maintenance people, etc. 


Looking for a camp position? 


. Year ’round or just for the sum- 
mer, let Camp Directors know your 
desires and qualifications through a 
Camping Magazine ‘‘POSITIONS 
WANTED” classified. 


Write Today 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 


120 West 7th St. Plainfield, N. J. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
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AFTER TAPS 


. . . the time when directors, leaders, and 
counselors recall the successes and failures 
of the day, plan to make tomorrow a better 
day, and think about the ortunities 
— seized and missed —of this wonderful 
thing called camping. 


Character Building— The Light of Camping 


By Fred V. Rogers 
President, ACA 


ECENT Congressional investigations have caused us 
to be disillusioned with many individuals we have 
tended to admire and respect. We have also been con- 
cerned about the future effects of this disillusionment on 
our youth. And, looking at the investigations in a broader 
sense, we wonder if they are symptomatic of moral decay, 
a weakening of the fibers and principles which are the 
heritage of our country. Do we recognize an implied in- 
dictment of those of us who profess to be leaders of 
youth? 

Albert Schweitzer once said, “The most important 
years in life are those between nine and fourteen. This 
is the time to plant the seeds of knowledge and character 
—afterward, it is too late. This is the time to acquaint 
the young with the great spiritual values of mankind.” 
A mari by the name of Edwards wrote, “If you would 
have your child be something in the world, teach him to 
depend upon himself. Let him learn that it is by close and 
strenuous’ personal application he must rise—that he must, 
in short, make himself and be architect of his future.” 

As a nation we have built more churches whose pulpits 
preach a better way of life—yet there is more godlessness. 
We have more luxury—yet less concern for the unfortun- 
ate. We have more need for good leadership—yet are 
building a society of conformists. We have more freedom 
—yet greater bondage. We have more laws and enforce- 
ment personnel, but much more crime. We have more 
psychologists and psychology—yet more mentally dis- 
turbed. Some say we have more and better equipped 
schools, but less learning and education. We know we 
have many more children’s camps, but are there more 
visionary, character-building programs within them? 

We used to talk of youth as the happy, carefree age 
—years devoted to happiness and contentment. Now we 
talk in harsh words; i.e., delinquents, undisciplined, rude, 
problems, unappreciative, indifferent, etc. An elementary 
school substitute teacher in a wealthy suburb told me 
that one of every three of his students is taking tran- 
quilizers and/or is in care of a psychiatrist! Perhaps in 
our desire to be more democratic, create mental giants, 
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and in our eagerness to please, we have “watered down” 
the important values which build strong character and 
responsible citizenship. 

It is by character that we are judged. Character is the 
distinguishing mark, signifying what our training, habits 
and thoughts have made us. Mind without heart, intelli- 
gence without conduct, cleverness without goodness— 
all have dangerous flaws. We have made great strides in 
scientific and technological studies. It is time to raise 
our moral strength up to the level of intellectual en- 
lightenment and find ways and means for keeping it here. 

Character, as Goethe says, grows only in the stream 
of the world. Hence, a weakening of the character of a 
society is a reflection on society itself. Apparently in our 
haste for material achievement, we have failed to help 
youth, by example and precept, to discover principles 
and a good set of values. It is time we declare on what 
and where we stand! 

We, in camping, need to reaffirm that one of our major 
objectives is to build good character. The opportunity 
to make decisions, to help plan, to live comfortably in 
the camping community, to appreciate simplicity, to recog- 
nize the worth of personality, to establish a relationship 
with God, to know the heritage that makes it a privilege 
to be an American, to discipline one’s self, to experiment 
and learn by doing are the tent pegs of good camp pro- 
gram. They establish an atmosphere for building good 
character. Such opportunities are particularly unique to 
the camping community. 

We cannot build character by storing our abilities and 
virtues within ourselves. Staying with the job—searching 
for better ways of accomplishing it, creating the situa- 
tion and leadership to cause its growth is our challenge 
today. A bold and strong approach, dedicated to the 
principle of influencing for strong character among the 
youth we serve, can be our answer to the materialism 
sweeping through our society today. 

Abraham Lincoln said, “I am not bound to succeed, 
but I am bound to live up to what light I have.” The 
light of camping should be strong character. 
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CAMP STANDARD 


T-SHIRTS IN COLORS 


“4 4% 


Colors Available: Scarlet, Gold, 
Navy, Royal, Purple, Black, Kelly, 
Dk. Green, Gray, Maroon, 
Orange, Old Gold. 


SWEATSHIRTS 

Style BNSS. Youth Sizes: 6— 16. 
Colors: White, Gray, Maize, Navy. 
Quantity Price 

1-3 doz. doz. .. .. see $15.90 doz. 
3-12 doz. . 15.30 doz. 
Over 12 doz. 14.70 doz. 


Style NSS. Adult Sizes: 8, M, L, XL. 
Colors: White, Gray, Maize, Navy. 
Quantity Price 

ee Sarre -+++++++$20.40 doz. 
3-12 doz. 19.50 doz. 
Over 12 doz. . 18.90 doz. 


HOODED SWEATSHIRTS 
SIZES FOR CAMPERS AND ADULTS 
The Newest Idea in Camp Wear 


Adult Colors: White, Gray, Scarlet, 
Navy 


Youth and Juvenile Colors: 
NAVY Only 


Top Quality—Low Prices 
For full details, send for Catalog 


CHAMPION 


115 COLLEGE AVE., ROCHESTER 7, N.Y. ® 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 


, Over 12 doz. 


Style BB4QS. Youth Sizes: 6 — 16. 
Quantity Price 

1-3 doz. core cee Ue GOR. 
a ON oe en 9.60 doz. 
Over 12 doz. .. 9.00 doz. 


Style 84QS. Adult Sizes: 8S, M, L, XL. 
VYJuantity Price 
1-3 doz. Thr 60ttC<‘a S;‘C 
582 Gon, «+. - 41.40 doz. 
10.80 doz. 


ZIPPER SWEATSHIRTS 


Style BZCT. Youth Sizes: 6— 16. 
Colors: White, Maize. 
Quantity Price 
SA eee 
$82 GOR. «+00. 
Over 12 doz. . 


Style ZCT. Adult Sizes: 8, M, L, XL. 
Colors: White, Navy. 
Quantity Price 
< =Sreer 
3-12 doz. 
Over 12 doz. 


..+++++$20.40 doz. 
. 19.80 doz. 
. 19.20 doz. 


sees ce RSD Gon. 
. 24.00 doz. 
. 23.40 doz. 


THE ESTABLISHED 
FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


WHITE T-SHIRTS 


Style B78QS. Youth Sizes: 6— 16. 
Quantity Price 
1-3 doz. 

3-12 doz. 
Over 12 doz. . 7.80 doz. 
Style 78QS. Adult Sizes: S, M, L, XL. 
Quantity Price 
1-3 doz. .. o 0s ee os cee 
3-12 OS ae ere eee 9.60 doz. 
tO Be Serer rer 8.90 doz. 


oh, 


ae 
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POPLIN JACKETS 


Zealon treated for water repellency. 
Full front zipper, two pockets, 
tailored cuffs. Fully washable. A full 
range of camp colors: Oyster, Gray, 
Maize, Maroon, Scarlet, Dark Green, 
Kelly, Royal, Navy, Copen Blue, 
White. 
Style BXX. Youth Sizes: 6 — 16. 
Price: $3.25 ca. 


FOR ADULT SIZES, SEE OUR 
CATALOG 


.»« Plus a full line of 
CAMP SHORTS ® EMBLEMS © BANNERS @ PENNANTS 


and many other items for camper and counsellor. 


Ct T-SHIRT SAMPLE: If you haven’t yet adopted Champion for 
fe T-Shirts for your camp, we'd like to introduce them to 

you at no charge. Send us your camp design, indicating 

the color you'd like, and we'll be happy to make you a 


free T-Shirt sample. 


Write Now 


Complete 
Camp Wear 
Catalog 


KNITWEAR COMPANY, Inc. 


P.O. BOX 850, ROCHESTER 3, N.Y. 





America’s top restaurants serve Sexton! Sexton goes to school—with honors! 
More families are dining out than ever before. Sexton From kindergarten to the college campus, Sexton provides 


Quality Foods build menus replete with appetite appeal. a variety of school menus to tempt growing young appe- 
Tasty meals which say “‘come back soon.” tites. Schools everywhere serve Sexton Quality Foods. 
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Just what the doctor ordered at top hospitals! 
Sexton Quality Foods are first in favor and in flavor with 
exacting hospital dietitians. Sexton supplies more food for 
hospitals than any other wholesale grocer in America. 


Sexton serves American industry! 
Sexton’s complete line of quality foods provides nourishi=, 
meals within budgets of industrial dining rooms. Sexton 
serves America’s leading in-plant feeding facilities. 


Greatest food service 
in America 


A nation-wide network of Sexton branches 
makes possible America’s greatest food serv- 
ice for restaurants, hotels, clubs, motels, resorts, 


coffee shops and fountains ... hospitals and 


Coast to coast—the great white Sexton trucks! . h — i aif eamee 
All over America, a fleet of Sexton delivery vehicles are nursing homes ... scnools, coneges a p 
constantly on the move—transporting quality Sexton foods ele railroads, airlines, steamships ... industrial 


from conveniently located Sexton branches. ea 
dining rooms. 


y «JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO” 
LONG ISLAND CITY « SAN FRANCISCO ¢ PHILADELPHIA 
BOSTON © PITTSBURGH DALLAS » ATLANTA = | 
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